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Notes of the Week 


HE country has shown itself to be more Con- 

| servative even than the Government. It will have 
nothing to do either with the Capital Levy or with 

any fundamental change in our fiscal system. The 
attitude of the people towards Protection is as definite 
as that of Ulster towards Home Rule; they won’t have 
it. Therefore it is, for the time being, quite useless 
further to discuss the merits of Tariff Reform. Just 
as Mr. Baldwin was scrupulously correct in laying his 
views in this matter before the country, so he will be 
scrupulously correct in accepting the answer. His 
responsibility, however, is not to the constituencies, but 
to Parliament ; and he is, we believe, perfectly right in 
leaving it to the House of Commons, after he has laid 
his policy formally before it, to express its disagreement 
with that policy and its disapproval of his Government. 


THE NEGATIVE POLICY PREFERRED 


When the battle was joined, and in the presence of 
the enemy, we deemed it our duty as good Conserva- 
tives to give to Mr. Baldwin, and to urge our readers 
to give him, the most whole-hearted support possible. 
Now that the question has been decided, however, and 
the country’s answer on the main issue clearly given, 
the more freely and independently Conservatives can 
discuss their policy and position the better. We are 
far from agreeing with those pessimists who believe 
that the future of the Conservative Party must stand or 
fall with the question of Tariff Reform. The attempt 
to identify Conservatism with that question has always 
ended in disaster to the Party, and through the Party 
to the much greater faith which in our view is expressed 
in the word Conservatism. Distrust of specious political 
innovations is the essence of Conservative philosophy, 
and it is only a Conservative Party, and not Conserva- 
tive principles, that has been rejected at the polls. How 
strong and widespread was the instinctive approval of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s policy is shown, we think, in the 
surprising number of votes polled for the Asquithian 


candidates. This was not due to any recrudescence of 
Liberalism as a_ political faith, Mr. Asquith 
had no policy at all; but, ludicrous as it may 
seem, considering the serious state of the country, the 
determining opinion of this Election was that which 
preferred his negative policy to either the Socialist 
programme or the straightforward offer of Mr. Baldwin 
to attempt to deal with a new set of evils by means of 
new remedies. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


We are not in the least afraid for the future of 
Conservatism. We in the Saturpay REviEW have 
been outspoken enough on the subject of evils in our 
own ranks—the jealousies, the intellectual indolence, 
the defective organization, and the failure to mobilise 
both brains and money in an intelligent effort to educate 
the electorate, to ‘‘ organize and educate,’’ as Mrs. 
Bridgeman wisely says—not in the merits of some par- 
ticular expedient for immediate trouble, but in the real 
principles that underlie Conservatism as a living faith. 
If the present reverse brings us back to the realities on 
which alone we can be united, and teaches us the 
necessity for work, not merely at Westminster and 
Whitehall, but in the constituencies themselves, the 
Party may, when its time comes, go into Opposition 
in formidable str and with the confidence of the 
country that it exists as a responsible and trusted 
safeguard against wild and dangerous legislation. At 
the first hint of such a programme we believe that it 
will be recalled to power. 


THE PARTIES OF THE FUTURE 4 


The triangular situation created by the existence of 
three parties, any two of which are strong enough. to 
defeat the third, is but the beginning of what will 
probably be a comparatively brief stage in our Parlia- 
mentary Government. It is a condition which has long 
been familiar in Latin countries, particularly in Spain 
and Italy; parliamentary government under it has 
reached the stage of discredit which we have recently 
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seen. Its effect on politics in England will not, we | follow that his programme should consist wholly of non. 


are satisfied, be in the direction of a dictatorship, but 
rather the resolution of opinion into two definite camps 
which will have to fight each other in the near future. 
You may call them by many names—Constitutionalism 
and Socialism, Individualism and Communism, Capital 
and Labour; but whatever the shade of colour they take, 
and whatever the names by which they may be called, 
they will represent a resumption of what is the 
primitive and recurring contest in human affairs: the 
fight, on the part of those who have power, to retain it, 
and of those who have it not, to seize it. It will be 
the fault of Conservatives if in this future contest any 
other flag than theirs is that to which the stable and 
moderate opinion in all parties ultimately rallies. 


THE IMMEDIATE DUTY 

The immediate duty of Ministers is to carry on the 
Government of the country, and to leave departmental 
affairs in such order that they can be handed over with- 
out damage to the interests concerned. But one of the 
first duties of any Governments will probably be to insti- 
tute a measure of electoral reform which will make im- 
possible the false position created by triangular con- 
tests. We should prefer some form of secondary or 
arbitrating ballot as the simplest means of arriving at 
the opinion of the electorate. We hope also that the 
Referendum will be a part of the constitutional 
machine—not by any means to be employed on a ques- 
tion of policy, but as a safeguard against wild and 
sudden constitutional innovations or party programmes 
which menace the security of the realm. 


NO COALITIONS 

In any case, and above all, there must for Conserva- 
tives be no fusions and no coalitions. For once we find 
ourselves in agreement with the Manchester Guardian. 
‘‘To the Tories as allies,” it says, ‘‘we can have 
nothing to say ; our only possible allies are in the Labour 
Party. And we need not trouble ourselves greatly about 
the exact terms of the alliance.’’ Anything, in fact, as 
long as we can keep the Tories out. Well, for our part, 
we urge upon Conservatives that it is better to be in 
Opposition with a pure faith than in office through an 
unholy alliance. And nothing could be worse than an 
alliance between Liberals and Conservatives directed 
against a perfectly constitutional assumption of power 
by Labour. If Conservatism cannot carry its policy at 
the polls, its place is in opposition and not in office. 
Destructive conspiracies against another party belong 
not to the traditions of English Conservatism, but to 
the trickeries of professional politicians. 


LABOUR’S INTENTIONS 

Rumours abound as to the intentions of Labour in the 
event of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald being called upon to 
form a Government. We hear, to take note of minor 
matters, of a scheme for Old Age Pensions from the 
age of 60, and at the rate of 15s. a week, and of 
various other boons and doles, though very little of 
where the money is to come from. Failing the capital 
levy, it is to be presumed they would be paid for out 
of the losses incurred in nationalization and State trad- 
ing. But the form Labour policy eventually takes is 
sure to depend largely on the standard set by Con- 
servatives. If the largest of the parties in the House 
of Commons comes forward with a reasonably 
courageous plan of action, those who replace it in 
power will be bound to offer real alternatives. It is 
thus not entirely in Labour’s discretion whether its 
policy shall be tame enough to reassure the bourgeoisie 
or shall conform closely to the actual principles: of the 


party. : 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROGRAMME 

With what sort of programme should Mr. Baldwin, 
now that he has decided to remain in office, meet 
Parliament? It is obvious that he cannot put forward 
any proposals for fiscal change; that issue has been 
decided against him by the electorate. 


But it does not 


contentious measures. Such a programme 

very appreciably prolong the life of the Gove 
and it would have on his followers a very depress “ 
effect. Far better would it be to set out the whet, 
Conservative policy, less fiscal change, and thus make 
it plain what loss to the country is involved in the 
Parliamentary defeat of the Government. Where con. 
cessions can secure only a brief and ingloriou i 

a bold policy is indicated. Such 
would oblige the successors of the Government to pro. 
duce something comparable instead of taking refuge in 
petty schemes and pious generalizations. 


CONSERVATISM AND THE WOMEN’S VOTE 


Lady Astor, who is hardly a typical British woman 
has been good enough to Conservatism 
loses the votes of progressive women. According to 
her, the reluctance of most Conservative members to 
champion fancy schemes of social reform and to 
crusade against drink is the explanation. For our 
we think Conservatism is well rid of the kind of female 
nuisance, whose main aim in life is to bring about still 
further restriction of the very limited amount of per- 
sonal liberty now enjoyed by the people of these islands. 
Women of the kind she has in view are not representa- 
tive of the mass of British women, and the causes for 
which they work are just those of which Conservatism 
has always been justly critical. Of course, if vote- 
catching is the only aim of Conservatism there may be 
an argument for the courses she recommends, but 
Conservatives who care for the historic principles of 
the Party will turn a deaf ear to Lady Astor’s sug- 
gestions. 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


The extremists in India continue to do well in the 
elections, and have secured notable victories not only 
in Bengal, but also in Bombay, where they defeated 
Mr. Paranjype, the Minister for Education, and in 
Agra and Oudh. A little comfort can be derived from 
certain results, and we note the emergence in part of 
Bombay of a non-Brahmin group more or less com- 
parable to that in Madras. But it is plain that on the 
whole the Extremists have done decidedly better than 
they expected. Encouraged by the results from almost 
every Province, they are out to make matters im- 
possible for the central and local Governments. That 
it will be in their power to force the Government of 
India into using special measures by way of “ certi- 
fication’? admits of no doubt; and it is deplorable that 
with this prospect before us we should have also that 
of the disappearance of a Secretary of State so cool 
and firm as Lord Peel has shown himself to be. The 
setback to Conservatism here is a disaster to India. 


HOPE FOR REPARATIONS 

In foreign affairs the event of the week has been the 
American Government’s consent to the proposal of the 
Reparations Commission that American experts should 
take part in the practical work of the two committees, 
one to inquire into the German financial position, and 
the other to investigate the flight abroad of German 
capital. Though the function of the first committee is 
not categorically to determine Germany’s capacity to 
pay, it is obvious that the scope of the inquiry must 
involve something of the kind. In other words, M. 
Poincaré has given way to a very considerable extent, 
and the position now differs very little from that which 
was lately postulated by our Government with a view 
to a settlement. The political situation has decidedly 
improved, but it is a curious comment on M. Poincaré’s 
conception of the Entente that he has yielded to 
America what he refused to England. 


GERMANY WANTS CONTROL 

It is certain that however promptly this Committee 
begins its inquiry, its work must extend over a long 
period—probably several months—and will do nothing 
meanwhile to relieve the extremely bad financial condi- 
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ion of Germany. Dr, Marx, the new Chancellor, who 

be voted virtually despotic powers by the Reichstag 
last week, appears to be doing what he can to better 
matters by determined efforts to reform taxation so 
as to increase revenue, and, at the same time, to 
diminish expenditure by effecting economies in ad- 
ministration. He has dismissed a large number of 
officials, and has given orders that those who remain 
are to have less pay and longer hours. These measures 
will do some good, but are quite inadequate to re- 
trieve the situation. It is not surprising that the feel- 
ing is growing in Germany that outside control of her 
finances is necessary for salvation, and it is significant 
that there is a strong movement for an ap to the 
League of Nations to take Germany in hand in the 
same way as it has taken Austria—and with such 
marked success. 


THE STAR OF MUSSOLINI 

After a session lasting about a fortnight, the Italian 
Parliament has been summarily prorogued by Signor 
Mussolini, and this means its dissolution, with a 
general election next spring. In any case, it was a 
varliament that had long been thoroughly discredited. 
Indeed, its insignificance and powerlessness greatly 
helped the triumph of Fascism and its leader, who, 
since coming into office, has frequently shown, as in 
the present instance, his contempt for it. The idea in 
Signor Mussolini’s mind is, it would seem, now to 
associate Fascism with Constitutionalism—that is, to 
establish a Fascist constitution. And this he would 
bring about by a general election, which would un- 
doubtedly pronounce in his favour. He has been 
Prime Minister, with extraordinary powers, for a year, 
and it is the merest justice to say that on the whole 
he has done very well for Italy, a fact which is realised 
by the vast majority of the Italian people. Therefore, 
notwithstanding some differences among the Fascist 
rank and file, the star of Mussolini shows no sign of 
setting. 


ANGORA AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


There is, as there was bound to be sooner or later, 
serious trouble between Angora and Constantinople. 
It was scarcely necessary for Mr. Ameer Ali to deny 
that he and the Aga Khan were engaged in a “‘ British 
intrigue ’’ when they wrote a letter to the Angora 
Assembly in which they had sought to induce that body 
to treat the Caliphate in such a way as to calm the 
apprehensions of the Moslem world. The question of 
the Caliphate is a matter that concerns Mohammedans 
alone. The root of the present trouble is to be found 
in the mutual jealousies and antagonisms of the old 
and the new capitals of Turkey. It was in the nature 
of things that Constantinople, one of the really im- 
portant pivots of the world, should not yield without 
a struggle to Angora, a wretched place by comparison. 
Naturally Constantinople sees its opportunity in its 
retention of the Caliphate, and is disposed to make the 
most of it. But this is treason to the Republic in the 
eyes of Mustafa Kemal; hence his appointment of a 
counter-revolutionary court, styled the Tribunal of 
Independence, for the purpose of dragooning Con- 
stantinople into subjection. | 


DENTISTRY WITH A PURPOSE 


It was inevitable that the visit of the King of Yugo- 
Slavia to Paris, on the plea of seeing his dentist, 
should cause much speculation, for as a rule kings do 
not travel many hundreds of miles to have their teeth 
attended to. Long ago in these Notes we commented 
on the importance of the dynastic alliances in South- 
East Europe, formed by the family of clever Queen 
Marie of Rumania, and there is nothing inherently im- 
possible in the story that King Alexander really went 
to say a good word to M, Poincaré for his brother-in- 
law, the King of Greece, whose throne is so obviously 
in peril. It is more likely that the visit was timed so 
as to fit in with the consideration by the French Parlia- 


ment of the proposed loan to Yugo-Slavia of 400 mil- 
lion francs, and, in return, to assure France of Serbian 
military support in case it should be needed. Owing 
to the independent attitude of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Rumania’s concern about Russia, France is not now 
so sure of the Little Entente, as a whole, as she was— 
and so she is making sure of Yugo-Slavia, with the 
splendid Serbian army. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA 


There was a time when Dr. Sun Yat-sen, now mak- 
ing a disturbance in Canton, was rather a favourite 
in this country. He was supposed to be sincerely de- 
voted to the good government of China, and to be 
likely to establish it on constitutional lines. He still 
poses as a Constitutionalist, but the vast bulk of his 
own people do not believe in him now, as they \know he 
plays for his own hand quite as much as any Tuchun 
of the North. He has experienced extraordinary vicis- 
situdes of fortune, but at the moment he is formidable 
in Kwantung—and that means Canton, the centre of 
most important British and foreign interests. In pre- 
sence of British and other warships in-the port, his 
threat to the Customs may be disregarded. What is 
perhaps more significant in the chaotic condition of 
China to-day is that he is receiving support from 
Moscow. Yet its significance may easily be exag- 
gerated, for the mass of the Chinese people are small 
farmers, each owning his bit of land, and Bolshevism 
can, therefore, have no appeal for them. 


A MASTER BUILDER 

Lord Shaughnessy, whose death occurred at 
Montreal on Monday, was in the best sense of the 
phrase a great Imperialist. With him goes the last of 
the master builders of the wonderful and gigantic 
Canadian Pacific Railway. His part in the develop- 
ment of the road has not attached to it the romance 
that is associated with that of the first pioneers—Lord 
Strathcona, Lord Mountstephen, and Sir William Van 
Horne, whose lieutenant and successor he was. But 
what he did is manifest from the fact that while he was 
President of the C.P.R., it increased from 4,300 to 
18,000 miles of track. It was during his time that the 
railway became solidly established as the Imperial 
highway which it is. Such an achievement speaks for 
itself. But it should be added that besides having re- 
markable administrative ability, and ‘‘ driving powers,”’ 
he was possessed of most lovable human qualities. 


"VARSITY RUGBY 

The ’Varsity Rugby match was exciting throughout, 
and Oxford retained their unbeaten record with some 
difficulty. Their backs were faster than those of Cam- 
bridge, and irresistible when once well started; but 
their forwards were inferior for most of the game. Mr. 
Lawton made several fine openings at half; otherwise, 
the Cambridge pair had the best of it in getting the 
ball away, and Oxford might have been more closely 
pressed but for the excellent work of their full-back. 
The Cambridge captain was brilliant at intervals, and 
his try was won by admirable judgment. He and Mr. 
Jacob both have claims for international honours. 


TURKEY 

Those who do not care for, or are temporarily weary 
of, the traditional roast turkey need not despair of the 
bird. So that it be young and of good quality, it may 
be made to yield a delicious dish by adopting the follow- 
ing method. The bird having been cut up and browned 
in butter, the cooking vessel should be swilled with a 
pint of white wine, a mite of garlic should be added, 
und the liquid should then be thoroughly reduced. Next 
there should be added just enough tomato purée and 
espagnole to cover the pieces of turkey, and cooking 
should be completed, in about thirty-five minutes, in 
the oven. The garnish for this dish is composed of 
mushrooms, chestnuts cooked in consommé and 
glazed onions, and it requires a further stay in the oven 
after the garnish has been added. 
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FACT AND FICTION 


E are living in artificial times and false situ- 

VW ations. But Falsehood would be powerless 

if she did not dangle a tinsel lucky-bag in her 
hands to lure an ignorant multitude of men and 
women prematurely enfranchised. Let us repeat a few 
of the fictions and weigh some of the facts against 
them. It is pretended that the Labour Party repre- 
sents the national interest, is an unselfish organiza- 
tion of idealists and means the greatest good of the 
greatest number, which it will forward by intensifying 
productive industry, so as at once to multiply real 
employment, and elevate the moral and material 
standards of all hand-workers. Further, we are asked 
to believe that under its wise statesmanship not only 
will trade flourish, but agriculture also, that we shall 
be a happy and contented people, at one with the main 
interests of mankind. The facts are that we are far 
from being anything of the kind. The Trade Unions 
have been suffered to prescribe inordinate wages—the 
meed of prosperity—at our darkest hour. They now 
proclaim that these wages will be re-raised to the pre- 
clusion of export manufacturers, and yet—such altru- 
ists are they—that cheap imports, the result of low 
living abroad—shall continue to flow in. That, work 
or no work, Labour shall live on doles, no matter 
whence extorted. In a word, that thrift and compe- 
tence, led by knowledge and energy, shall bear no 
part in Utopia, and that all shall do as they like, or 
Mr. MacDonald will make them, though for the 
moment the coercion is being concealed. 

Through what realities did the Labour Party propa- 
gandists contrive to capture so many seats? In the 
first place, they told everybody that everything would 
be much cheaper under their international sway. 
Secondly, that everyone would be richer at the ex- 
pense of profiteers, and, as an added recommendation, 
that the capitalist would be ‘‘ downed.’’ They did not 
explain whether Capital would be cancelled, and with 
it trade, credit, and energy. They did not explain 
whether freedom would survive the dictates of a 
foreign-fed clique. They were silent about Com- 
munism, though they left the Communists in organized 
gangs to intimidate men and maul women; or, if they 
did not countenance them, they at least showed their 
governing faculty by never restraining and being help- 
less to control them. Their method was bribery on a 
colossal scale. They seduced Tarpeia with rolled-gold 
bracelets, nor did the village hoyden stop to fear that 
one day she may be crushed with their Russian shields. 
And who are the leaders who have thus misled them? 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has his “‘ spiritual home ’’ 
in Geneva, and was once warned off South Africa by 
General Smuts. Mr. Sidney Webb was a dissatisfied 
Civil Servant till he turned Fabian and economist by 
special appointment to the same king of whom Mr. 
Shaw is the court-jester. We need not pursue the 
patriot-list; but one thing should be remembered. It 
is popularly supposed that the Capital Levy bears the 
imprimatur of the somewhat feeble Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence. It does not. Its first originator was not 
even Mr. Sidney Webb, who inspired Mr. Lloyd 
George’s notorious Budget. Under the catchword of 
“‘ Conscription of Capital’? during the war, it was the 
scheme of Mr. Emil Davies. 

The last person whom this Labour Party ever con- 
sults is the honest English labouring man. It is not a 
party of Labour at all, but one of international Socialists 
in all their ramifications. Though it includes sincere 
if misguided idealists, it is not in essence idealism at all. 
It is materialist to the core, and its materialism rests on 
sham foundations. Its theories will not work, nor will 
they allow others to work freely. Still less can it ever 
understand the men of the soil. It is in essence town- 
bred, and its experiments in land-expropriation for its 
favourites could never breed yeomen. Agriculture and 
Nature are the last things it comprehends, but for that 
very reason it often puts them in the forefront. For it 
is a cart-before-the-horse association which parades 


that last resort of a ruined nation—a “ Capital is 
as the first resource of emancipated industry. But it 
has proved itself a master of propaganda. While Cop. 
servatism slept, and Liberalism lectured, it went roung 
the countryside with paid agitators in neat little carts, 
They alighted on village-greens and before village ale. 
hcuses, spurred discontent, advertised millenniums, 
and left Hodge wondering why he was not the squire 
and half resolved to buy everything—including his 
opinions—from the Labour Co-operative Stores, 

And now Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is within an ace of 
being Prime Minister of this great country. We wil] 
not deny that he believes in his cause, but we do deny 
that he believes in patriotism. It is to “‘ the higher 
patriotism ’’ that he swears allegiance—to an imperium 
in imperio. And until such a party becomes unfictitious, 
till its real aims are plainly and frankly avowed in ful 
gaze of the English people, a true choice will be im- 
possible. More than this, till its organized tyrannies 
are checked, till the ‘‘ sympathetic ’’ strikes are ruled 
out and the trade unions re-regulated on their old and 
beneficent pattern, till no party in the State is allowed 
to make for disorder and serfdom under the names of 
justice and liberty, unfettered work and, by conse- 
quence, revived prosperity will be barred. For let us 
make no mistake. Should Mr. MacDonald attain his 
ambitions unchecked, even with the best intentions, he 
will be overmastered by the extremists. We need not 
reiterate the sure lessons of history. It is always so. 
If these extremists have pushed him to the regulations 
of hours and wages that have caused, and must increas- 
ingly cause, unemployment, he is their slave, as we 
shall be. 

Who will dare to confront fiction with fact, and to cry 
** halt ’’ to this fatal movement, upgrown through con- 
nivance and illusion into a powerful party? All will 
remember Mr. Kipling’s allegory of ‘ The Wax Moth’ 
insinuating itself into the beehive by humble f rofessions 
of beautiful benevolence. The hive rots, the bees 
waste, the great Hand appears and burns the ruin. 
The light-hearted apathy that makes many exclaim, 
‘* We have tried them all : let the Labour Party have its 
go,’’ the discontents that catch at quack remedies, the 
dole-habit of idlers and unemployables masquerading 
as workers, and overwhelming the piteous voices of the 
truly, tragically unemployed—all these and their con- 
comitants must be swept away if England is to have a 
clear course. 


A VARIATION ON AN ANTIQUE THEME 


By DyNneLey Hussey 


T ought not to be necessary at this date to combat 
| the fallacy that in music what is English cannot be 
first-rate. How many articles have pivoted upon 
the proverb of the prophet and his own country! Yet 
the old prejudice appears to linger on in London. Here 
is M. Cort6t—a great artist, whom no reader of mine 
will think I wish to slight—able to fill the Wigmore 
Hall at exceptionally high prices, and used, if he will 
pardon the expression, as a decoy-duck to inveigle 
audiences to a concert given by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, when Elgar’s Second Symphony was in the 
programme. No doubt was left on the posters and in 
the advertisements that M. Cortét was to appear, and 
to appear for the last time this season—an additional 
incitement, that. What proved to be, by common con- 
sent, the best performance of the Symphony, one of the 
rare masterpieces of English music, was printed, like 
verse in an article, in what the printers call ‘* minims. 
It is an old story, and one had hoped that what truth 
there ever was in it had vanished in these days of our 
national renaissance of music. But the question 15 
forced from one: Would M. Cortét’s greatness be 
recognized if he bore the quite as honourable name of 
Thompson? The answer is given, for me, by the mute, 
inglorious emptiness of the Wigmore Hall when, a few 
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weeks ago, Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. William Mur- 
doch played the third Violin Sonata of Brahms. Here 
was as good sonata-playing as we are likely to have in 
London from anyone, and there were barely a hundred 

rsons to listen to it. It cannot be said, in mitigation 
of such apathy, that Mr. Sammons and Mr. Murdoch 
are unknown. They have built up during years of asso- 
ciation a reputation which should also have gained for 
them their own public. They had, in the previous 
weeks, been giving with Mr. Cedric Sharpe a series of 
Trio Concerts which, though likewise empty at first, 
were so successful that it was considered worth while 
to announce an additional concert. Yet this superb 
performance of Brahms’s most beautiful sonata—Mr. 
Sammons’s chord-playing in the slow movement is still 
in my ears—was wasted upon desert rows of red- 
backed, upturned stalls. Let not the foolish virgins, 
who, hearing the critics’ reproaches, turned down those 
empty seats last Saturday, judge this work by the G 
major Sonata! This was written immediately after the 
Violin Concerto, which seems to have sapped the com- 
poser’s ideas for the time being. The usual thing had 
happened. All the critics cried shame upon the public, 
and the last of the three concerts was moderately well 
attended, so that again the artists have decided to give 
extra recitals, which should be crowded. It comes to 
this, that even established musicians have to give two 
or three concerts in a season at a loss in order to make 
such financial success as is possible—and it is not much 
at the most !—with the subsequent ones. 

If it appears that, in saying that we are unlikely to 
hear better sonata-players than Mr. Sammons and Mr. 
Murdoch, I am making for them a big and rather dog- 
matic claim ; I would ask in turn, are there in England 
two other artists who not only have an individual 
mastery of their respective instruments, but possess 
also the highest degree of musical sensibility, and, 
owing to their mutually sympathetic temperaments and 
long collaboration, have reached the point when mis- 
understanding becomes impossible, and the music is 
played with complete unanimity? There are, of course, 
many greater pianists than Mr. Murdoch, but he re- 
mains the pianist for Mr. Sammons, who has very few 
superiors. The number of great violinists is not, at 
the moment, large. Kreisler, at his best, stands by 
common consent supreme, but for sonata-playing he 
has not found a worthy partner. The result is that the 
music becomes a violin solo with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. 

No greater test of that unanimity could be made than 
a performance of Elgar’s Violin Sonata. The delicate 
strands of the music require the greatest nimbleness for 
their proper interweaving. In the ‘‘ Romance,’ the 
rhythms are tossed from one player to the other, « 
phrase on the pianoforte being completed by a plucked 
note from the violin ; and if the dynamic relation of the 
two instruments is not maintained with the finest ex- 
actitude, the gossamer mesh is destroyed as irremedi- 
ably as a spider’s web poked by a careless walking- 
stick. Their complete success in this movement alone 
entitles Mr. Sammons and Mr. Murdoch to the place 
I have claimed for them. 

It seems that the London musical public is as 
apathetic about native genius as those citizens, who 
rush eagerly to every insignificant monument in a 
foreign town, yet have never in their lives dreamt of 
entering St. Paul’s or the National Gallery. But I 
would not have it deduced from what I have said, that 
I am an advocate of any form of Protection against the 
importation of foreign artists. Whatever we may 
think about motor-cars or cattle-food, in the world of 
Art Free Trade is the only possible policy. One re- 
members too well the dismal period of war-time en- 
thusiasm for home products in the concert halls, when 
we were afflicted with long and dreary programmes of 
‘‘ British’? music (written for the most part in the 
idiom of one Richard Wagner), and were deadened by 
the weight of dullness against any perception of the 
merit in one or two things which have since taken their 
place, beside the best products of other countries. It 


would be the worst of all disasters for English music 
and musicians if the visits of foreign conductors and 
soloists, and the performance of foreign works, were 
in any way curtailed. It is good for our pride that 
we should see wherein they can excel us, and for our 
humility to witness their faults. All I wish to trumpet 
out with all the power of my lungs, such as they are, 
is that we owe it to our native talent, when it does come 
up to the level of greatness, to give it the same sup- 
port which we accord with so much readiness to foreign 
guests. It is not even a question of duty, but of 
pleasure—a pleasure which should be the greater in 
that we naturally appreciate more keenly the expres- 
sion of a fellow-countryman, bred in the same tradition 
as ourselves, speaking the same language, thinking the 
same kind of thoughts, and living the same kind of 
life under an English heaven. 


THE PASSING OF HAPPY 
By Husert J. Foss 


N my return home they told me that Happy 
was dead. 


Sorrow for the dead seems, even to one who is 
not a hedonist, to be largely a selfish emotion. It 
is sorrow for something lost, for the loss itself, 
for the relations (if any) who, like oneself, are left out- 
side the secret. We only know, whatever we may 
think, that one of us is gone away. _ Living, we love 
life, and we attribute to our companions the same love. 
But the dead we accredit, as yet, with no emotions. 
We anticipate in our sorrow for the dead some of the 
compressed emotions of parting which we expect to 
feel when we ourselves are sure of the end. But we 
rationalize sorrow no more than we rationalize other 
emotions, and what difference, therefore, does it make 
if we know that the dead felt no pains of leave-taking ? 
With Happy (blessed name !) thought fights emotion. 
True, he lovéd life, more than most of us, and that 
was his great virtue. He was, or seemed, Happy. But 
his latest words—not spoken then for the first time— 
were full of the consciousness that his time had nearly 
come. He announced, utterly without philosophic 
reflection, that he would not last long. In Happy’s 
death at least there is little doubt that one is sorry for 
oneself. For one knows that Happy will defy 
Buddhist, Theosophist, Christian, and all of them in 
literally having no feelings after death. There is no 
Hell for Happy. He is, plainly, just Happy no more. 

Happy (so to speak) happened in my life. 1 came 
across him in a ‘‘ pub.’’ Externally unprepossessing, 
he attracted us by what we could hear of his talk. He 
had an impediment in his speech, a funny mouth, and 
he wheezed. His delivery was rapid, with passages 
under his breath. Yarns from him, therefore, consisted 
more of patches of vivid colour than coherent 
narratives. But they were vivid. They were no mean 
part of the ‘ Fox and Hounds,’ his favourite haunt. 
The minute hamlet which circles round that ‘‘ pub.’’ lies 
within 25 miles of London, the nearest of several that 
are dotted over a desolate farm land between one 
metropolized countryside of villages and another. On 
its cornerpiece of the North Downs, this hamlet stands 
sentinel against towniness. Here Happy lived his latest 
years—but it is better described in the words of his 
more civilized fellow-citizen—here he slept rough. I 
am sorry I never saw his home. Professionally he was 
gardener at a rather large house in a neighbouring 
village, to which he used to tramp daily the three and 
a-half good miles each way. In his leisure hours he 
was, at least since I have known him, just a bon 
homme. I know what he drank, though not how much 
of it. What he ate I have no idea, nor even how little. 
He had, I remember, views about butchers, the 
respectable name of one being tantamount to a curse 
in his mouth. In fact, on Saturday mornings he would 
walk home to the “ pub.’’ from his job, and journey 
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another two and a-half miles beyond to satisfy his pre- 
dilections in butchers. But beyond this I never heard 
a word pass his lips concerning solid sustenance. 

An interesting figure, Happy was emphatically not 
just picturesque. e was not a clean old man, nor 
one possessed of the Christian virtues or the three 
graces. Outside his own circle he was thought to be 
dark. Lurid stories are not uncommonly told of 
Happy, the tramp, the blackguard, the ne’er-do-well, 
with others as lurid about his next-to-wife. I once 
spoke of Happy with affection to a man whom I trust 
and like. His horror was eclipsed by my ignorance 
of the inner man of Happy. ‘‘I can’t say anything 
good,’’ he only said, ‘‘ for a man who ——,”’ and he 
mentioned an unpleasant rumour. The attitude is 
more easily defended, perhaps, than its opposite, and 
is akin to the changed attitude of the most free-think- 
ing man when, a father, he treats parental matters. 
Which of us who could accept Happy as a boon 
companion would not put on a high collar at the idea 
of his being boon companion to our son? All one 
can answer, with first-hand knowledge, is that 
courage, nobility, and exquisite sensitiveness of nature 
are not the only human attributes. To reject Happy 
for his past, or even his very non-existent future, is 
to want goblets for every meal, silken coverlets for 
every bed, and a scholar for every man. Man is only 
man; he is not always a professor. Nor are there 
only ten commandments. 

Our first knowledge of Happy the man, as opposed 
to Happy, the adjunct of the countryside, came soon 
after our reception in the tap-room in the ‘‘ pub.”’ 
Before, eyes had relegated us to the parlour. An argu- 
ment was proceeding between Happy on the one side 
and another villager on the other. A franker, rounder 
eye than this other’s it would be hard to imagine. His 
whole aspect (unmoustached beard, colouring, and all) 
was surprising among the characteristic features of 
the neighbourhood, so that when once, having been 
offered his pot (an alien habit), I asked his native 
place, I was not surprised to hear it was Devonshire. 
The argument turned on Nature, how did she change, 
and find the new outlets of varying species. Bees, says 
Devonshire. Man, and science, says Happy. There 
was no compromise. Happy, I fancy, had seen the 
world from too many angles to believe utterly and 
absolutely in the order of Nature. Religion, even a 
simple Pantheism, had no place in Happy’s mind. 
One would not even say he believed in drink, but only 
in life as a human hen-run, outside which there is 
nothing. The idea of natural fulfilment was nonsense. 
In all, he trusted to human aid. So his stories ran. 
He would laugh over the chickens, and invest them 
with his own endowments. They fooled their master, 
as much as he did. Yet he loved nature. He ex- 
pressed—not to me, alas !—his horror of hospitals and 
his desire to die in the woods. And the memory of 
his talk recalls to me his most significant remark 
(however irrelevant here). After promising to go to 
a Saturday sing-song, I asked particularly for some 
old songs. Happy re-assured me; up there I should 
hear some songs ‘“ as old as Jesus Christ, and may be 
a bit before, in the time of God Almighty.”’ 

The last time I saw Happy was some six or seven 
weeks ago. It was at his favourite haunt on a Satur- 
day evening sing-song. Reluctance had been ex- 
pressed by the publican that anyone should want to 
sing, but eventually someone had defied the respect- 
able will and started up. Before the evening was out 
the spark had spread to a fire, and everyone was sing- 
ing, not each alone, nor all together, but each by 
himself and together as well. What Happy was sing- 
ing I never discovered, but he was singing lustily, 
with his arms out-spread and waving. This was an 
exaggerated mood, perhaps, and in exaggerated cir- 
cumstances, but it is a good finish, a good reminder. 
Whatever else there was to know about him, that last 
vision is symbolical of the Happy we knew and like 
to remember, for whom all the ages past and to come 
were condensed into that glorious moment, now. 


FOR ADULTS ONLY 
By Ivor Brown 


The Rising Generation. By Wyn Weaver and Laura Leycester 
The Shaftesbury Theatre. 


Generation’; it might have been what the film. 

vendors so delicately describe as ‘‘a mile of 
screams.’’ But I strongly doubt whether the youn 
folk will do the same when the schools have released 
them for holiday play-going. For young folk are 
realists; they are touchy, sensitive critics of the por- 
traiture of youth. As soon as a boy goes to a public 
school he would rather be lynched than found reading 
a school story of the romantic type. He will read 
romantic stuff about the land of shacks and trails be. 
cause he is in no position to pronounce this literature 
to be fraudulent filapdoodle. But he will immediately 
pitch into the dust-bin any presentation copy of ‘ The 
Cock House at St. Cod’s,’ or similar manuals of make- 
believe. He may possibly read the acidly critical novels 
about public schools written by young men who have 
just left them; he will more probably read the 
ferociously realistic and informative articles in the 
motor-cycle and wireless press. But he draws the line 
at Dean Farrar and his flamboyant successors. The 
public schoolboy wants no fictional limelight as an 
heroic young barbarian or romantic pub-crawling fly- 
by-night. He knows his own quality, and he is proud 
that he knows. 

‘The Rising Generation,’ which is described as a 
comedy, and must therefore be judged by the comic, 
not the farcical standards, deals in schoolboys and 
schoolgirls who are well on in their teens, and yet be- 
have like half-witted hooligans. The Wimbledon 
home .cf Mr. Entwhistle, the explorer, is taken over 
by the Entwhistle boy and girl, who invite their friends, 
two boys and girls of similar frightfulness, to visit 
them. The senior Entwhistles fly the house and leave 
the younger generation in command. The young folk 
then flood the bathroom, bait the servants, smash 
neighbouring windows, fire off air-guns in the drawing- 
room, flirt, throw cushions, and go for a night “ up 
West ”’ without taking enough money to bring them 
home. They are socially and dramatically impossible. 
The boys who are big enough to play cricket at Lord’s 
rag about as though they were ten years younger, and 
the girls behave as though the south-coast academies in 
which Wimbledon boards out its female young are all 
schools for cocottes. Miss Entwhistle and her kind are 
certainly of an age for the sentimentalism which 
they horribly call ‘‘a pash,’’ but my own personal 
observation suggests that in the presence of their be- 
loved these young ladies are agreeably lumpish and shy. 
They are not, thank heaven, the assured and blatant 
little baggages now on view at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 

The adult playgoer may giggle over this collection 
of gargoyles because he knows that they are gargoyles; 
for exactly the same reason the real rising generation 
will, I fancy, resent it. The public schoolboy of seven- 
teen will find the mirror held up to him, and returning 
a full-length study in imbecility. He is proud of being 
a man about town, and he is shown as a booby who 
cannot manage a trip to the theatre without having 
to walk home penniless in a downpour. His fault is 
rather to assume age than to renounce it, but he will 
here see himself guyed as a nursery-brat, who cannot 
turn on the bath without flooding the house. One of 
the boys is depicted as an intellectual, and I must con- 
fess my ignorance of what the sixth-form intellectuals 
read nowadays. In my time it was Socialism; now it 
may be psycho-analysis. Whatever it is, the intel- 
lectual would have fied with his volume to the garden 
instead of assisting the others to romp. In truth, of 
course, they would all have fled to their hobbies 
or their loafing. They would have fitted up a new 
home-made wireless, or feasted on the entrails of a 
superannuated motor-bicycle. Boys will never be boys. 

The best hope for this piece, when critical youth gets 
to work upon it, is that it will be forgiven as old falls” 
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folly, and not allowed to rankle as a libel and lampoon. 
Let Eton whisper to Harrow in the stalls, ** Mother 
seems quite bucked, so we’d better grin and bear it.’’ 
And when the young classic who has a University 
scholarship in view sees the Entwhistles’ intellectual 
visitor at large, let him keep his composure since his 
parents are so visibly enraptured. - Let ‘‘ swot’’ com- 
fort ‘* swot ’’ with his Virgil. 

‘‘O passi graviora, debit deus his quoque finem.’’ 
It is a piece for adults only. 

Fortunately it has one great virtue. There are no 
child-actors. Shakespeare’s disgust with the tyrannical 
clapping of little eyases is one that I fully share. The 
fault is not theirs, but their trainers’, whose names go 
on to theatrical programmes as if they were race- 
cards. These trainers have a fixed idea that no child 
ever walks; children are held to propel themselves 
across a room by a horrible skipping motion with some 
meaningless waggling of the arms which is called 
rhythmic. The whole, with some appropriate waggling 
of the voice, is probably popular; I have frequently 
heard one of these exhibitions of mawkishness win such 
feminine comment as ‘‘Isn’t it sweet?’’ and the 
“arty ’’ little skips and jumps are commonly described 
as ‘‘ the poetry of motion.’’ They appear to me to be 
the most plausible arguments for a sound prose style. 

There was none of that. The antics, which are for 
adults, were carried out by adults. The ladies were the 
better team. Miss Joan Barry could not abolish the 
absurd coquetry with which her part bristles, but she 
got out of the difficulty as well as might be; so, too, 
Miss Elizabeth Arkell, who brought discretion to her 
romping. Miss Ena Grossmith’s part was pure gar- 
goyle, and she pulled faces and screwed herself into a 
cantankerous grotesque with assiduity and success. If 
none of the schoolboys bore any marked resemblance 
to the real thing they may reasonably blame the 
authors; the actors did all they could in the way of 
liveliness, and the play lacked nothing for horse-power. 
Mr. Lawrence Hanray, as the inevitable benignant 
butler, and Miss Ethe! Coleridge, as the inevitable 
tippling cook, threw a little new light on the old busi- 
ness. Mr. Holman Clark, as Entwhistle senior, was 
more sweetly reasonable than a harassed father who is 
also a hard-bitten explorer had any right to be. But 
there again he could blame the authors, who made the 
outraged parent return to a half-sacked home and 
smilingly invite the raiders to a celebration at the 
Savoy. This benign method of ending the evening 
will appear to the youthful holiday public as a third- 
rate dramatic device, but a first-rate example to all 
parents in a quandary. 


Correspondence 


THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 
MILITARY RULE IN SPAIN 


(From Our SpanisH CORRESPONDENT) 


Madrid, December 5 


ENERAL DON MIGUEL PRIMO DE 
(jRveRs Y ORBANEJA, Marqués de Estella, 

President of the Military Directory that has ruled 
over Spain since September 13 last, has crowned 
his first quarter in office with a triumphant recep- 
tion in Italy and an _ enthusiastic welcome back 
home. He has been the only Spanish statesman 
to accompany their Majesties on their Italian visit, 
and has thus reaped the fruit that was sown 
by his predecessors, rendered all the more splendid 
owing to the fact that the government of the 
country is in his hands, and not in theirs. How- 
ever, it is not in the international, but in the journalistic, 
field that we must look if we wish to discover the 
General’s principal achievements during the three 
months that are about to end. The Spanish Dictator 
has proved himself the finest journalist his country has 
ever produced. For since the moment in which he took 
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the reins of the nation in his hands, the Gaceta de 
Madrid—the official organ of the Government, limited 
to the publication of law, royal decrees and royal orders 
—has ceased to be the dullest newspaper, and has 
become instead the most interesting daily in the 
country. It is full of surprises, of well-deserved indi- 
vidual disappointments and of bright promise for the 
future ; it contains in tabloid form all that is indispens- 
able for the government and administration of the 
State ; it is the eloquent and concise substitute for long 
Parliamentary debates, interminable discussions in the 
Press and lengthy drafts of laws which were never 
meant to be carried out. 

As soon as he rose to power, one of General Primo de 
Rivera’s first acts was to close the Cortes. Having 
silenced Parliament, he then proceeded to dissolve it, 
thus rendering it quite innocuous; needless to say, he 
has taken no pains to call a general election. His in- 
tention was to govern by decree, whenever a decree 
should be necessary; otherwise he resorted to 
the even simpler procedure of communicating 
with the regional and provincial authorities by 
means of circular letters, in which he informed 
them curtly and plainly of his wishes regarding 
subjects of every description. The decrees are 
signed by King Alfonso and countersigned by the 
General, who is described in some of them as “‘ Presi- 
dent of the Military Directory, Holder of all the Minis- 
tries.’ And that is all there is to be said about it. One 
cannot help wondering at the number of years that it 
would have taken the Spanish Parliament to carry out 
the work which the Marqués de Estella has found the 
means of accomplishing with these simple strokes of the 
pen. 

At the time of the now famous coup d’Etat gangs of 
robbers were holding up banks and bank clerks all over 
the country, and Barcelona, Zaragoza and Valencia 
were being terrorized by armed bands of desperadoes, 
who shot down workmen and employers, women and 
archbishops, with an unpunished success only equalled 
during recent years by the Irish Sinn Feiners. In less 
than three days this state of affairs came to anend. A 
couple of syndicalists were caught red-handed, sum- 
marily tried and hanged; their colleagues were informed 
of the fate that awaited them. Over one hundred per- 
sons disappeared quietly from Barcelona, bound for an 
unknown destination. Terrorism ceased. At the same 
time, an active and efficient campaign was started 
against professional politicians and profiteers. The 
first were excluded, not only in theory, but in fact, from 
a share of any kind in the government of the nation. 
They were removed from office, whether high or low ; 
those of them who had occupied Cabinet seats were 
barred from the direction of important industrial con- 
cerns; and the salaries of senators and deputies came to 
an end. Municipal councils (ayuntamientos) were dis- 
solved, and new councils formed, composed of men well 
known for their straightforwardness and honesty. Pro- 
fiteers were informed that heavy fines would be imposed 
upon them if they persisted in overcharging the public 
or underselling it by means of fraudulent weights and 
measures ; for once, the threat was carried out. More- 
over, the Directory has regulated all profits and fixed a 
scale of charges for articles of first necessity. An ex- 
tensive reform of the police was undertaken, with excel- 
lent results. The army is being thoroughly reorganized, 
and the granting of certain decorations has been sub- 
mitted to a searching inquiry. A large national civic 
guard, the somaten, is being recruited, modelled on the 
old corps which has existed in Catalonia for so long. 
Theatres and cafés are to close at one o’clock, which is 
a great advance in Spain. The expenses of all govern- 
mental departments have been reduced, and the ranks 
of the many who enjoyed complete leisure at the cost of 
the public have been practically annihilated. 

These are but a few examples of the different channels 
in which the Directory has accomplished the enormous 
mass of work standing to its credit after ninety o- of 
power. It has toiled with an unparalleled knowledge 
of the task before it, of the needs and condition of the 
country, as well as of the complicated machinery of 
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government. That it should have been alive to the state 
of affairs in the army is not extraordinary; but it is 
equally conscious of the faults peculiar to the Spanish 
judicial system—which it is reorganizing completely 


after suppressing the jury—and to every other 
aspect of the national life and institutions. The 
enormous success of Italian fascismo and of 


government by decree in Spain leads one to ask 
whether Southern peoples are not more inclined 
by temperament and nature towards the rule of a 
dictator than to the democratic institutions so popular 
among the countries of the North. The degree of edu- 
cation and development of the lower classes may have 
much to do with the answer ; but, apart from this, there 
exists a suspicion that the Latin temperament is really 
well disposed towards the kind of government which is 
meeting with such approval in Italy and in Spain. One 
of the qualities of the Spanish character is its indivi- 
duality ; from another point of view it is also one of its 
gravest faults, a fault which for years has driven every 
member of parliament and of the electorate to find a 
different solution for each problem, and to come to 
loggerheads with their colleagues over the affair. 
Primo de Rivera has done away with all this, and 
though it is true that Spaniards greatly object to being 
governed, there is not a shadow of doubt that they 
relish being governed well, and that they welcome the 
guidance of a hand which is both strong and sure. From 
the very day on which General Primo de Rivera came 
into power, Spaniards of all classes have felt that at 
last they were being led firmly towards their proper 
goal. The cry for more liberty has ceased; the re- 
sponse that has come from all parts of the country is a 
sufficient proof of the temper that has met the new rule. 


A Woman’s Causerie 
BITS ABOUT ROME 


E are as tired of being reminded that all 

\ \ / roads lead to Rome as we are of hearing of 

f the leaves of Vallombrosa, but, once more, I 
must say ‘‘ All roads lead to Rome—even those from 
castles in Spain.’’ And what a turmoil they who left 
their Spanish castles made of the already overcrowded 
paths of the Eternal City! Every day, for five days, 
I was late for every appointment, for wherever I had to 
go the roads were closed because the Spanish King and 
Queen were due at some function. But the Italian func- 
tionary always tempers the hard responsibility of office 
by a large humanity. Let those who are now taking 
the arm of our Teuton brother remember this, and how 
much closer we are in tolerance to the Latins of Italy. 
One wholly fine day at least was granted to the 
Spanish visitors. Their first sight of Rome was the 
walls of the Museum of the Terme rose-red in the 
sunshine, and rainbows dancing on the waters of the 
great fountain in front of the church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. Everywhere little blobs of red—the red 
feathers on the top of the hats of the Carabinieri—gave 
a gaiety to the crowd, and the crowd itself, well dressed 
and orderly as only a Roman crowd can be, was as 
delightful to listen to as to see. As the Queen of Spain 
drove past, a workman, astonished at her fair beauty, 
called out, ‘‘ She’s too pretty for a Queen, she’s a 
woman to be kissed.”’ 

* * * 

Though a newer part of Rome is like a small Paris, 
and though Rome has spread into having a suburb 
called a Garden City, where not a bush nor a tree justi- 
fies the hope raised by that name, Rome is less changed 
than we might expect. A word whispered in the corner 
of a room is still echoed on her seven hills ; all that the 
royal visitors had said, or more probably had not said, 
was repeated at every luncheon, tea and dinner. But 
I, for one, can truthfully put on record that during the 
reception at the Campidoglio, while standing by the 
bronze wolf, I heard the King of Italy telling the Queen 
of Spain the story of ‘‘ The thunder-stricken nurse of 


Rome,’’ and a moment after I heard the Queen of Italy: 
speaking of it to the King of Spain. Did they think. ] 
wonder, how many kings and queens have stood before 
that bronze, cast over 2,500 years ago? The disad- 
vantages of a polyglot existence, however, are suck 
that, though I heard all they said, I cannot, for the life 
of me, remember in what language they spoke. It was 

[ think, in English. But what they said concerned only 
the wolf of bronze, the live ones in the garden outside 
were sleeping. I had stopped to see if Kings had dis- 
turbed their rest. 

* * * 


There is one question I am asked by all who know 
that I was there. It is not about the Queen of Spain, 
though, Heaven knows, the words ‘‘ Queen of Spain” 
must urge every imaginative impulse in us into thoughts 
of history that is like a long fairy tale, and fairy tales 
that are true dreams. For who has not laid cloth of 
gold before the little feet of— 

The Queen of Spain’s daughter, who came to visit me, 
And all because of my little nut tree. p 
No, the question is, ‘‘ Did you see Mussolini? ’? M 
answer is, ‘‘ Yes, I did. And his face is as strong, his 
sudden smile as devastatingly charming, as his 
greatest adorer had sworn it was.’ 
* * 


Yet perhaps what impressed me most was the outside 
of the building and the gorgeous porter who stood with 
his rod and saluted passing Fascisti with a magni- 
ficent gold-braided arm raised heavily straight in front 
of him. Also the colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, 
unnaturally huge against the sky from the innumerable- 
lights that shone on them, and on the building 
decorated with beautiful tapestries. Marcus Aurelius 
and his horse, a faint blue from a mixture of moon and 
electric light ; the unearthly background; that impres- 
sive porter, and the fact that he stood on such a spot in 
such a light, guiding fantastically clad people into even 
more brilliantly lighted rooms, where painted ceilings 
shut out the blue sheet of heaven—these were all mar- 
vels that only Rome can show. Yet the day after, 
when, on the Aventine, I heard once more the monks 
chanting plain-song, I knew that it is not in power and 
magnificence that we can find the secret of Rome, but 
there where Rome holds out with both hands the peace 
that we all seek. Yoi. 


Letters to the Editor 


Lhe Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW welcomes the jree expres- 
ston in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed wilh 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE UNIONIST POSITION IN SCOTLAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Now that the Election is over, it is, perhaps, 
appropriate that we should enquire into the reasons for 
the failure of Unionist politics in Scotland. I have 
been in politics for nearly 35 years, and have noted 
the gradual decline of our political position. I know 
that many experienced workers agree with my views, 
and I, therefore, have no hesitation in expressing them. 

1. The Party headquarters is completely out of touch 
with the rank and file. 

2. Far too much prominence has been given to the 
landed interests. At the annual conferences you in- 


variably find that the local association is represented 
by the landlord of the district and the paid organizer. 
On many executive committees the working man 
element is confined to one or two out of 20 or 30 
members. 

3: No effort is made to educate the electorate. 
Leaflets with screaming headlines and an appeal to vote 
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for the Conservative and Unionist candidate are about 
all that can be got. It is well known that ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive’ in Scotland is anathema. The Labour Party are 
covering every constituency with leaflets from week to 
week. In summer time there are meetings everywhere. 
Nothing is done to meet this flood of literature, which 
is particularly read by women folks, and the speakers 
supplied are of a much poorer standard. 

4. The organizers in many cases recommended by 
headquarters are speakers with no capacity for 
organization. 

5. The platforms are often made up of landed 
interests and the workers are excluded. 

6. The youth of the country has been lost to the 
party, largely because the teachers in the public schools 
are Socialistic, following upon a new class in the 
profession recruited by the absurd bursary system, 
which enables all and sundry to acquire, at national 
expense, the necessary qualification. 

7. There is a want of capacity on the part of many 
candidates who desire to enter Parliament, not from 
any real knowledge of politics, but from a desire for 
status as an M.P., and— 

8. The party candidate has often been a non-resident, 
and has taken little interest in the affairs of the masses 
of his constituents. This is, perhaps, attributable to 
the condition of his committee, many of whom still 
retain the notion that the modern worker should be 
directed by the big man ”’ of his district. 

The remedy is a drastic overhauling and reorganiza- 
tion of headquarters. Brains are wanted. Members of 
the Bar, who are generally the favourites of head- 
quarters, are notoriously out of touch with the man 
in the street, and the latest device of providing speakers 
from the student class—youths of 20 or so—for street 
corners is too ridiculous for serious comment. 

I am, etc., 
A UNIONIST 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—As a writer of ‘‘ nonsense,’’ I may be for- 
given for being unable to follow Mr. Cripps’s line of 
reasoning. He tells us that France cannot be con- 
sidered dangerous, because, being actually in a position 
to destroy us (which I deny), she has not yet attempted 
to do so. I wonder if your correspondent argued in 
this way about Germany prior to 1914. _ 

But when he maintains that France is too civilized 
and pacific to think of attacking us or anyone else, I 
am obliged to smile. Our neighbour was relatively 
quite as civilized in Napoleon’s day and in the ’sixties 
of last century, when she made her piratical descent 
on Mexico. And it would be childish to dispute that 
Germany and Austria, as regards education, hygiene, 
and law, were both superior to France at the outbreak 
of the last war. It is worthy of remark, moreover, 
that Mr. Cripps’s super-civilized Power has had to 
revive capital punishment in order to curb the ferocity 
of her slum-dwellers; that alone among European 
nations she has recently transplanted the brutal sport 
of bull-fighting to her own soil; and that she has been 
the first to introduce coloured troops into Europe in 
order to coerce white peoples. The cruelty of the 
people towards animals was frequently remarked by 
our soldiers in France. 

In conclusion, let me say that, as the British-born 
son of a British-born father, I am not entitled to the 
prefix ‘* Monsieur’? which Mr. Nelson North 
courteously applies to me. 

I am, etc., 
Epmunp B. D’AUVERGNE 

14, Newton Mansions, W. 14 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REevIEw 


SIR,—I wish that ‘‘ Pro-English’’ and those who 
write like him in many influential papers had spent 
three years on the battle front and not forgotten it; 


also that they had read ‘Sous Verdun’ and Lord 
Bryce’s report. They would see France holding by the 
coat-collar a great es murderer and burglar, and 
pleading with the judges for justice and for protection. 
They would hear France saying, ‘‘ This brute without 
provocation broke into my house, smashed all of my 
treasures which he didn’t steal, raped my daughters 
and wife, murdered all my sons with horrible tor- 
tures, shouting all the time that he was protecting him- 
self from me. You want to make it easy for him so 
that you can trade with him. Is that the way you treat 
the murderers and burglars who know no better? ’”’ 
I am, etc., 
C. pe B. GREEN 
British Columbia 


[We regret our correspondent’s assumption that all 
those whose opinions differ from his did not see active 
service in the war. Asa matter of fact, we happen to 
know that Mr. Nelson North did.—Eb. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Nelson North forgets that after having 
admitted his hatred of France, his father’s, also his 
grandfather’s, and, I expect, ‘‘ his sister’s, his cousin’s, 
and his aunt’s,’’ he entirely robs anything he writes of 
decent fairness and accuracy. For a starving and 
bankrupt country, Germany is doing uncommonly well, 
thanks to the large amount of gold safeguarded in 
America. She has bought, and paid for in hard cash to 
that country, more bales of cotton than either England 
or France; she does not even ask for credit. The 
same story is told of copper. It is a mystery to 
American bankers, but they do not deny these facts ; 
moreover, Washington knows that Germany did not 
want the size of her balance in America known, and 
American agents of the German Government have taken 
very good means to prevent any information leaking 
out. 

Surely Germany, out of her boasted love for her 
own, should withdraw from that country much of her 
gold to support those starving people that Mr. Nelson 
North is concerned about—apparently forgetting the 
many suffering and starving poor in his own country, 
and the hospitals that can barely carry on. France 
lives next door to Germany. Mr. Nelson North’s argu- 
ments are just the sort that makes the average German 
despise the English mentality, at the same time taking 
care to take a mean advantage of it. 

In conclusion, I saw recently a letter from a young 
German from Santos, one sentence of which impressed 
me vividly : ‘‘ So England and France have ceased to 
be friends ; that is all to our good.”’ 

I am, etc., 
Louisa E. Mercer 

94, Gordon Place, Kensington, W.8 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I think it was quite plain from my letter that 
I was not crediting Mr. North with being the author 
of the ‘‘ lying propaganda ’’ against which I warned 
him, but only of being one of its dupes. Since he 
mentions ‘‘ young officers,’’ may I suggest that the 
prospect of their having to undergo the same fate as 
their immediate predecessors, owing to this same pro- 
paganda, is enough to cause some degree of exaspera- 
tion, even in a former member of their long-suffering 
profession? I share with Mr. North a detestation of 
the Lloyd-Georgian Press, and so find it hard to under- 
stand why he advocates, as far as France is concerned, 
the views of our eminent Apostle of Peace. 

I turn, also with considerable relief, from all this 
talk of recovering debts for which we have received 
full value, to the opinions of your other correspondent, 
Mr. A. R. Cripps. I sincerely hope his view is the 
true one. A propos of defenceless London, it may not 
be irrelevant to recall that, for the early years of the 
War, the capital of this great Empire depended for its 
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chief defence on borrowed French artillery. This is 
only a small example of what we owe our gallant Ally ; 
surely if not gratitude or sentiment then self-interest 
alone should prompt us to cease talking like usurers, 
and to try and cement still firmer our new-found friend- 
ship in a world of enemies. ; 
I am, etc., 
A. G. Barrp Worth, Lieut.-Colonel 
Eastbourne. 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the SavurDAy REvIEw. 


SIR,—The discussion in your columns on‘this subject 
has, as it was to be expected, led to the introduction of 
the ‘‘ Carlisle Experiment.’’ Mr. Fred Carter suggests 
that this principle should be allowed as an option in any 
measure next put before Parliament. This scheme has 
proved not to work any better, if as well as, the ordinary 
method of licensing at present in use, and that even 
leaves in many cases much to be desired. If the 
principle in vogue at Carlisle were to be accepted for 
the country as a whole, it would, in effect, mean the 
principle of the purchase of the liquor trade by the 
Government. This idea, however, I submit is not 
only undesirable as allowing the State to become a 
trading concern as between its own subjects, but has 
not been approved of by the authorities on various 
grounds, and is certainly not looked forward to by 
the taxpayer as such. 

The great difficulty about any form of Local Option 
is that its main supporters are prohibitionist at heart, 
and consider that by its means their aim might be 
achieved, and for that reason any ‘‘ options ’’ that are 
in any way real alternatives, and not merely ‘‘ degrees 
of veto’’ (vide Scotland), would be opposed to the 
views of those very people who are apparently the only 
ones in favour of such a principle. 

I am, etc., 


Temple, E.C. 4 Joun A. Pace 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Mr. Fred Carter, in criticizing the working 
of the Scottish Temperance Act, pleads for the inclusion 
of a fourth option dealing with the principle of State 
Ownership, but does nothing to satisfy us that those 
areas that have voted ‘‘ no change’? really desire this 
fourth option. Moreover, the Carlisle experiment, from 
the point of view of temperance, is of no benefit what- 
ever, and the service there, as compared with that 
obtainable under private ownership, is, to say the least, 
no better. 

It should be impressed on your readers that this is 
a subtle move to introduce, by means of Local Option 
polls, State Ownership, which, if successful, will add 
to the already heavy burden of the taxpayer, and is 
not likely to achieve anything from a temperance point 
of view. 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Simons 

Meads Road, Wood Green, N. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your editorial notes in a recent issue, 
you call attention to the Liberal programme of local 
option, and urge that what is really required is public- 
house reform. 

We have many practical examples of the reformed 
public-house, which are very creditable to those bodies 
who have for many years striven to secure the decent 
public-house, having the convenience of the public as 
the first consideration. I refer to such societies as the 


People’s Refreshment House Association and the Sur- 
rey Public-House Trust. 


These bodies deal in the 
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main with the village inn type of public- 
conduct them in admirable On a 
we have the Carlisle State Management Area coverin 
Carlisle and some 500 square miles of rural count 
In all three cases, the principle of disinterested = 
ment governs the administration, that is to say, the 
manager is paid a fixed salary with no commission on 
sales of alcoholic drinks, but a substantial commission 
on the sales of food and non-intoxicants. The State. 
Management Areas provide some interesting exampies 
in public-house reform, notably at Longtown, Annan 
and Rockcliffe, which are well worth examining. Per- 
sonally, I should like to see the system extended 
throughout the country. I feel convinced that the 
sooner the public-house as we know it to-day gives 
place to the reformed public-house, the better for all 
concerned. I am not a total abstainer, but I have a 
real desire to see public-house reform. 

I am, etc., 


D. C. Derinc 


“LOVE IN THE AIBSTRACT” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw 


SIR,—Like your literary gossip and librarian, I 
have been puzzled by the reference to “‘ love in the 
aibstract,’’ and have found the phrase at last, but on 
female lips, among the reminiscences of Sydney Smith 
(see the ‘Memoir’ by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
chapt. 2). Smith was much in Edinburgh in his early 
days, from 1797 onwards, and his notes on the Scots 
include the following : 

They are so imbued with metaphysics that they even make 
love metaphysically. I overheard a young lady of my 
acquaintance, at a dance in Edinburgh, exclaim in a sudden 
pause of the music, ‘“‘ What you say, my lord, is very true 
of love in the atbstract, but——” here the fiddlers began 
fiddling furiously and the rest was lost 


I am, etc., 
V. RENDALL 


FREE TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


SIR,—The country has shown decisively that it will 
not allow any taxation of imported foodstuffs. This 
declaration is supremely important from the national 
standpoint, since it puts an end to any scheme for 
Imperial Preference. Except wool from Australia and 
New Zealand, by far the greatest bulk of colonial 
exports to this country consists of foodstuffs, and as 
foodstuffs, whencesoever they may come, are not to 
be subjected to a tariff, it will be impossible to give 
any sort of preference to goods from the Dominions. 
In other words, the cry, ‘‘ Your food will cost you 
more,’’ has put an end to the attempt to knit together 
by a fiscal bond the virtually independent nations, 
which we call the Dominions, and the Mother Country. 
Rather than run the risk of paying a little more for 
certain subsidiary articles of food the democracy has 
decided that it will chance the Empire going to pieces. 

From the farming standpoint, the Election is of 
enormous importance, for it has not merely decided 
against a subsidy, but it has also made the future 
advocacy of any kind of agricultural subsidy extremely 
dangerous. For agriculturists to ask for Govern- 
ment help under present conditions would be to get, 
at the outside, ros. an acre on arable land coupled with 
a minimum wage, a Wages Board, and rigid and 
exacting control and supervision. Farmers must 
make up their minds to do without Government help, 
and to resist to the uttermost all attempts at the 
Government interference foreshadowed by many newly 
elected M.P’s. Perhaps the situation is not so serious 
for agriculture as some of us believe, for the subsidy, 
though much desired by the corn-growers of the 
Eastern and Southern Counties, was regarded with 
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some degree of apprehension by the mixed farmers and ° 
the grass farmers of the Midlands, the West, and the Reviews 


North, who would have gained little or nothing by the 
Government grant, while they would have had to meet 
the demand for higher wages. May I suggest that 
the right agricultural policy is to concentrate on a 
demand for a further revision of our rating system, and 
a demand for railway rates not more than 30 per cent. 
above pre-war level? If the rai‘ways choose to pay 
political rather than economic wages, that is their 
affair; there is no reason why they should help to bleed 
agriculture white in order to be kind to their employees. 

The huge price of coal is a great handicap on the 
‘industrial farming’? which we are always being 
urged to adopt; but Free Trade in the coal trade is the 
last thing which trade unions would tolerate, so, I 
suppose, we must continue to put up with the system 
of limited output and reduced efficiency, which is such 
a terrible handicap on every branch of British 
industry. 

I am, etc., 

Thurlow, Suffolk C. F. RybDER 

P.S.—Farmers may reasonably insist on the repeal 
of the ‘‘ Safeguarding of Industries Act,’’ which is a 
ridiculous piece of political favouritism, inasmuch as 
it ignores agriculture—our greatest and oldest 
industry. 


IS YOUTH DECADENT? 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—I am interested to see that Mr. Ivor Novello 
is taking up rather theatrical cudgels against Mr. 
Oliver Onions on behalf of our modern ‘‘ decadent ”’ 
youth, but I am at a loss to understand how either he 
or Mr. Onions can successfully distinguish between the 
‘* typical’? modern youth and the typical ex-soldier. 
Both are products of the years of war and the 
iconoclastic conditions that persisted long after the 
war came to an end. While the soldier lived a life 
entirely new and strange to him, it must not be 
forgotten that the younger men grew up in a home life 
that was far from normal. War conditions for them 
became so commonplace, that they sometimes used to 
ask their elders what they did in peace-time. Apart 
from the man who carries the scars of battle, both 
physical and mental, modern youth must be regarded 
as a single generation. 

After having read with interest and profit ‘ Peace in 
our Time,’ I can see no evidence of this much-talked-of 
decadence setting in among our young men. They 
are much too alive to be called decadent. They are 
passing through a time more full of political, moral, 
and spiritual disorder than has ever surrounded any 
growing generation in the past. The war was the 
result of the civilization of the older generations ; is it 
surprising that they suspect the older values, the older 
beliefs, and the older conventions? Is it decadent for 
them to be seeking for something new, and, I believe, 
something better? I know the youth of London and 
most of the big social centres of Great Britain. I! 
know young men from country homes and lonely 
villages, from public school and board school. Their 
youth may look strange and new to the old, but it is 
anything but decadent. 

I am, etc., 
Basic G. BouRCHIER 


The Vicarage, Hampstead, N.W. 


OLD MASEFIELD AND NEW 


The Collected Poems of John Masefield. Heinemann 
8s. 6d. net. 


A King’s Daughter. 
mann. 6s. net. 


T HERE are some poets who. cannot be properly 
appreciated save in selection; the bulk of their work 
obscures their beauties. Of Mr. Masefield the opposite 
is true—and that fact illuminates his method. He seems 
a much better poet in the bulky volume of his ‘ Collec. 
ted Poems ’ than in any one, even the best, of the works 
that compose it ; not because he rises consistently above 
faults, for the faults abound; but because, in the great 
speed and air of his achievement, they do not so much 
matter. 

Fecundity is in itself impressive. It is little use to 
speculate what Mr. Masefield might have made of his 
muse if he had .laboured and refined, and spent nine 
years in eliminating from his pages that dangerous word 
‘* beauty,’’ which, as all the critics tell him, he uses 
too frequently and too easily. A poet must write as he 
may, and to pour out richness is not a crime. The 
blemishes are, anyway, so obvious, so numerous, so 
artless, and so much of a pattern, that we come at last 
almost to love them, as we love the departures from 
classic beauty in the features of a friend. There is, for 
instance, that trick, infinitely irritating at first, where- 
by the narrative is suddenly stayed and a number of 
moral reflections-—‘‘ beauty’’ spots—inserted as a 
purple patch. It takes time to realize that this is no mere 
mannerism, but the real movement of the poet’s mind. 
Ugly events do prompt him to the refuge and consola- 
tion of the attempt to moralize them into beauty ; some- 
times the aphorisms so produced are in themselves as 
exquisite as they are spontaneous ; and, however tired 
we may be of the word ‘‘ beauty,’ we can hardly have 
too much of the thing. 

It will be generally agreed, we think, that the best 
single poem in this book is ‘ Biography.’ It has no 
lapses. Its colloquialisms never touch bathos. When 
it complains : 

But men will call the golden hour of bliss 

About this time or “shortly after this,”’ 
the irony is perfectly in tune with the gay passion that 
follows : 


By John Masefield. Heine- 


when men count 

Those hours of life that were a bursting fount, 

Sparkling the dusty heart with living springs, 

There seems a world, beyond our earthly things, 

Gated by golden moments, each bright time 

Opening to show the city white like lime, 

High-towered and many-peopled. 
It is full of quick, vivid pictures; so, indeed, are most 
of Mr. Masefield’s poems. Everyone knows the magic 
lines in ‘ Dauber,’ which call up the image of the ship 


Treading the quiet water like a faun. 


Somewhat less familiar, but scarcely less memorable, is 
this little picture from ‘ The Daffodil Fields ’ : 

So the night passed; the noisy wind went down; 

The half-burnt moon her starry trackway rode. 

Then the first fire was lighted in the town, 

And the first carter stacked his early load. 

Upon the farm’s drawn blinds the morning glowed .. . 
But one could quote such things by the score from Mr. 
Masefield. Though he is primarily a narrative poet, in 
the grand English tradition which was first given form 
and substance by Chaucer, the gist of the narration is 
in the scenes rather than in the characters. To deny 
Mr. Masefield the dramatic gift would be preposterous, 
but it is not his main gift: he is less objective, more 
preoccupied with his own reading of life, than the great 
dramatists. And his reading of life is interesting and 
inspiring. ‘‘ Best trust the happy moments ’’—but 
never divert your gaze from the painful ones! The 
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has to be wrested out of agony. It is an old 
jesson, but Mr. Masefield preaches it in a new way. He 
brings to the business of being careless and jolly and 
free the same intense moral earnestness which some 

le bring to asceticism and sanctity. He is a sort 
of puritan buccaneer ; and it is his deep, serious sym- 
pathy with man’s need of laughter that is, perhaps, his 
surest claim to greatness. 

A word must be said for his lyrics, now touching, 
now rollicking; catching sometimes the poignancy of 
the old chanty music; sometimes showing a delicacy 
of metrical experiment almost comparable to that of 
Mr. Yeats. A word, too, for ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ 
swiftest, most splendid, most thrilling of the narratives. 

‘A King’s Daughter ’ will add nothing to Mr. Mase- 
field’s reputation. The rehabilitation of Ahab and 
Jezebel as philosophical but patriotic pacifists is in- 
genious, but carries no conviction; the blank-verse 
dialogue is frequently flat (when Micaiah establishes 
Jehu’s guilt by circumstantial evidence— 

This little scratch is unmistakable 

—we almost expect to hear him add: ‘‘ Elementary, my 
dear Jezebel! ’’); and the lyric relief of choruses de- 
voted to the well-worn theme of Helen and Troy seems 
so incongruous as to be incomprehensible. Of course, 
there are fine passages; but even these provoke com- 
parisons that they cannot sustain; the rush of horror 
that ends : 

For blood is coming upon this house, and I 

Have told you that it comes; I am its herald 
recalls the most heart-clutching scenes in A®schylus; 
and the introduction of the stark immortal Bible sen- 
tences—‘‘ Had Zimri peace? ’’—only serves to remind 
us that a similar story is told better in the First and the 
Second Book of Kings. 


A STORY OF THE NATIONS 


The Nations of To-Day: Japan, Italy, France, 
British America, Yugo-Slavia, Great Britain. 
Edited by John Buchan. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. net each. 


F this series, the sub-title of which is ‘A New 
() iistory of the World,’ we have received the 

first six volumes above enumerated. Each con- 
tains the same General Introduction by Mr. Buchan, 
who is named as Editor, though we are informed by a 
note that all of these six books were compiled or pre- 
pared under the care of Major-General Lord Edward 
Gleichen. The object of the series, we are told, is to 
furnish the ordinary citizen with a popular history of 
his own and other nations, and to present, in Mr. 
Buchan’s words, ‘‘ a chronicle of these movements of 
the past of which the effect is not yet exhausted, and 
which are still potent for the peace and comfort of the 
present.’’ The object is excellent, but we question 
whether it has been quite adequately attained. The 
phrase ‘‘ potent for the peace and comfort of the pre- 
sent’’ has its appeal in these distracted times, but 
what peace and comfort are there in such a sentence as 
occurs in the volume on Japan? 

Great Britain now holds her Far-Eastern colonies, the 
great commercial depots of Hong Kong and Singapore, en- 
tirely on the sufferance ot Japan; from either she could be 
ousted as speedily as were the Germans from Kiaochow. 
While in the main these books do supply the infor- 

mation they profess to give, they are of very uneven 
value. ‘ Japan’ is written entirely by Professor Long- 
ford, who undoubtedly has a competent knowledge of 
the subject, as various other works of his attest. But 
the other five volumes of the series are on a different 
plan; each of them is written by several hands. For 
instance, ‘ France ’ has a Preface by M. André Tardieu, 
an introductory essay by Mr. Belloc in characteristic 
style on ‘The Land of France,’ a history of the 
country down to 1871 by Mr. Arthur Hassall, a section 
on the Third Republic by the late Mr. Moreton Mac- 
donald of Largie, a chapter on Military Operations by 


Sir Frederick Maurice, and further chapters by about 
half a dozen other authors. It was almost inevitable 
that there would be a certain inequality in the work of 
such a big team, and there is. The same criticism 
applies more or less to the remaining four volumes. 
bem books are very well produced, and the maps are 
good. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S MEMOIRS 


The Story of My Life. By Sir Harry H. John- 
ston. Chatto and Windus. 21s. net. 


I T has happened that a wearied listener, overwhelmed 
by the persistent recital of a Nonentity’s dim 
acquaintance with the Great, has, with a vague hope 
of personal escape, suggested that ‘‘these things 
are too good to be lost; you really ought to write 
your memoirs.’’ The Nonentity, doubly-buttressed 
in his conceit, has gone home and done the desperate 
deed. And so it is refreshing to confront occasionally 
a volume such as the one now to be considered, which 
has been written by a man who “ counts,’’ about things 
that matter. It will undoubtedly be of real interest 
and value to the serious student of African history ; in 
it he will find a vast deal of ethnological, political and 
geographical detail and information, while the ordinary 
reader can fully appreciate its merit, and, though not 
himself competent to criticize or to controvert, will 
receive from the expert exposition an impression of 
solid efficiency. Moreover, Sir Harry Johnston never 
contrives to be dull; his pages are frequently exciting, 
and quite often amusing. He has had an adventurous 
career, and knows, as a practised writer, how to tell 
the story of his adventures in an attractive and arrest- 
ing style. His activities have been many, but it is as 
a great pioneer of the British Empire in Africa that he 
will be chiefly remembered. He was an_ intrepid 
explorer, facing death from fever or natives with equal 
equanimity. The story of his remarkable adventures 
among the wild tribes makes one instinctively think 
what a glorious book for even the most blasé of boys 
could, without the aid of fiction, be fashioned out of 
his bare exploits. But in ali the stress and strain of 
consular life there were occasionally cheering moments : 
a dusky potentate might visit the consulate clad only 
in a yachting cap, to be succeeded by a rival chieftain 
who ‘‘ wore pink tights, a cabman’s many-caped coat, 
a red chimney-pot hat, and blue spectacles,’’ and it 
must have eased the day’s work to find a distinguished 
archdeacon capable of suggesting to the Foreign Office 
that a fitting punishment in the case of an outrageous 
outbreak of cannibalism would be to suspend the offen- 
ders from all Church privileges. 

As a young man, Sir Harry studied at the Royal 
Academy schools; it was, indeed, as an artist that he 
first visited Africa, and he has never forsaken his early 
enthusiasm for the practice of painting; but he is a 
modest critic of his performance, “‘ instinctively a 
photographer, not a composer; a painter of pictures 
best rendered by the camera and the lens.’’ We are 
not given the opportunity of judging his work, but he 
certainly draws most delightful word-pictures of African 
flora and fauna. An expert naturalist, he is a keen 
observer and minute recorder; especially alluring are 
his vivid descriptions of birds on the Congo and the 
Lofu river. His interest in languages has been immense 
and laborious. It is more than probable that the two 
volumes of his ‘Comparative Study of Bantu and 
Semi-Bantu ’ published by the Clarendon Press, which 
illustrate 460 types of Bantu tongues and dialects, will 
remain the last word on the subject. 

After a series of strenuous consulships in Central 
Africa, Sir Harry found a haven of comparative rest 
as Consul-General in Tunis. The graphic account of 
an astounding ‘‘ Devil dance’’ at the Consulate is 
really most remarkable. Then followed the last of his 
official appointments—the Special Commissionership in 
Uganda, with the military rank of Commander-in-Chief, 
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after which he retired from the public service, extract- 
ing with the greatest difficulty a pension of something 
under £500 a year from a reluctant and ungrateful 
Foreign Office. 

Naturally enough, in the course of his career he has 
met and known intimately many notable persons, and is 
able to tell us much about them that is really interest- 
ing. He formed an early and enthusiastic friendship 
with Cecil Rhodes, but later disagreement followed, 
and it was owing to Rhodes’s adverse influence that he 
failed to be appointed High Commissioner of South 
Africa, Sir Alfred Milner being selected in preference ; 
but it is perhaps a little ungenerous to assert that 
‘‘ tipsiness certainly seemed the leading characteristic 
of the Cape Government during Rhodes’s tenure of 
power.’’ To every man the right to his opinions; but 
one regrets that nine pages of this interesting book are 
devoted to a rather offensive recital of the author’s own 
atheism and of his contempt for the religious beliefs cf 
others. He has travelled far, indeed, from the strait 
‘* Irvingite ’’ teaching of his early youth when he can 
write that to him ‘‘ it has been a source of growing 
amazement that intelligent men and women continue 
any longer to believe the theological nonsense generally 
understood by the term religion ’’; and the cheap sneer 
at Ascension Day as ‘‘a hypothetic festival of the 
Church ’’ is certainly not worthy of him. 

Now in peaceful retirement, perturbed only by the 
depredations of unwelcome gipsies and by the invading 
roofs of corrugated iron, ‘‘the ugliest of all materials 
that ever came from man’s hand,’’ and seriously deplor- 
ing the ignorance that persists in mis-spelling 
Muhammad ‘‘ Mahomet,” Sir Harry writes novels in 
his Sussex home. He is now lord of a loved four acres, 
but he can proudly boast that he has been. the means 
of acquiring for his country the control of 400,000 
square miles in various parts of Africa. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 


The World of Fashion, 1837-1922. By Ralph 
Nevill. Methuen. 16s. net. 


“+*OR thee who, mindful of the unhonoured dead 

(customs), Dost in these lines their artless tale 
relate’’—but no! Mr. Ralph Nevill altogether dis- 
arms criticism. He is so kindly, so amiable, and so 
innocuous. So be they are harmless, let us respect or 
even welcome old habits, and he has been doing this 
sort of thing so nicely for so many years without any 
one being hurt and without himself being in any way 
discouraged. So let us in all friendliness recognize his 
prescriptive right to the publication of such well- 
informed garrulity on topics of ephemeral interest. 
Moreover, even the most amicable antagonism is 
arrested when we find that he devotes four pages to a 
laudatory recital of the merits of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
and its place in the past and present scheme of things 
social. The author has a “‘ fund of anecdote.’’ We feel 
it would be ungrateful, almost unmannerly, to cavil, but 
we are confident he will readily pardon us for reminding 
him of an old definition of memory, ‘‘ It is the feeling 
which creeps over us when our young friends begin to 
tell us new stories.’”? Except that ‘‘ my mother’s house 
in Charles-street,’? and one or two other respectable 
thoroughfares, are occasionally referred to, Mr. Nevill’s 
Londun is bounded on the north, south, east, and west 
by Piccadilly. ‘* Reading from left to right I 9. 
but readers of his former volumes will readily supply the 
familiar names of persons and places that have ob- 
tained a quasi-prominence in the last fifty or sixty years. 
We fear that Mr. Nevill’s ambitions will never be ful- 
filled; he sighs for ‘‘ the jolly unrestricted England of 
the days of George the Third,’’ when opposite Buck- 
ingham Palace there was no statue of Queen Victoria to 
annoy him as she “‘ sits with no hope of escape in close 
juxtaposition to frolicsome mermaids and mermen 
attired in a way which would certainly not have been 
tolerated at Balmoral,’’ and he laments the days when 


democracy, ‘‘ the creeping paralysis of the modern 
world,” was not with us, and when “‘ marriage with an 
American heiress had not yet become a recognized 
method of reviving the family fortunes of impoverished 
patricians.”’ But let him take courage. The world of 
fashion can always be mildly amused and interested so 
long as Mr. Nevill provides this entertainment. 


A DEVON NATURALIST 


Wild Life in Devon. By Douglas Gordon, 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
A NATURALIST is none the worse for being also 
A a keen sportsman. On the contrary, it completes 
his equipment, and fills in the gaps inevitable to that 
of the blood-guiltless observer. 

He is more habitually on the trail of wild things with 
generally a wider range of action, and is more apt to 
encounter them in all weathers and under all conditions 
He is, moreover, constantly up against their shifts and 
wiles under the pursuit of men and dogs, their most 
formidable foes, and can tell strange tales of pathetic 
if futile, endeavour on the part of bird or beast, or of 
cunning, courage, and triumphant escape. All this 
added to the réle of a patient and unarmed observer 
in due times and seasons, is distinctly to the advan- 
tage of any naturalist, and Mr. Gordon is in all such 
respects thoroughly equipped. He adds to this a 
pleasant style, and every one of his sixteen studies in 
fur and feather should appeal to either naturalists or 
sportsmen—most of them to both. 

The most dramatic thing in the book is a terrible 
fight between two Exmoor stags in the rutting season 
that he was lucky enough to witness at close quarters. 
The prettiest picture is that of a distressed and 
hunted roe deer that the author on foot and by chance 
met face to face in a Dorset glen. He was privileged 
to watch the little creature’s wily and as it proved 
successful efforts to outwit the hounds which were 
close upon it. When the hunt came up with the 
inevitable inquiries, the author, though a hunting man, 
hopes that he may be forgiven for—well !—deciding in 
favour of the deer. 

By far the most touching, as well as the strangest 
of all the author’s experiences, is that with some fox 
cubs dug out by his local hunt. Put to nurse to a cat, 
all died but one, who throve amazingly. He got in 
accidentally with the foxhound puppies, and to the 
general amazement was received with acclamation. 
‘** Foxey,’’ to shorten a delightful story—itself worth 
the price of the book—became in time the pet of the 
establishment, men and hounds, and ran at large with 
a collar round his neck. But, alas! the call of the 
mating season, when it came, was too strong, and he 
suddenly vanished. Every covert drawn that season 
caused some anxious moments lest ‘‘ Foxey ’’ should 
be ‘‘Tallied’? away. But an even worse thing 
eventually happened. For one evening, as hounds were 
going home after a kill, a strange little object appeared 
suddenly trotting towards them down the lane. Before 
the horsemen could save the situation the hounds were 
upon it, and poor ‘‘ Foxey ’’ lay dead before their eyes. 

A chapter on otters reveals the fact, curious in view 
of his surroundings and temperament, that the author 
is not a fisherman. For none but fishermen get full 
zsthetic value from the Devon streams. Hence, too, 
no doubt, his toleration of the toll taken by otters. 
Some recent experiences have strengthened our own 1m- 
pression, that in some waters, at any rate, he is not 
worth his expensive keep, and if space permitted we 
could tell a strange tale to that effect. A chapter on 
wood pigeons includes the query why sportsmen pay 


‘so little attention to so sporting, edible, and withal 


destructive a bird. There is a very good chapter, too, 
on golden plover. Others deal with hares, curlew, 
snipe, owls, and stoats. Altogether this is a capital 
book, of which the puzzle-headed selector of Christmas 
gifts might well take thankful note. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Mr. Dodd. By Freeman Tilden. Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Path to the Sun. By Netta Syrett. Hutchinson. 
7s. Od. net. 


Morry. By Robert Elson. 


net. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


“ TN this book the reader may pick up some hints 
concerning the education of children.’’ So wrote 
Fielding at the head of that section of ‘ Tom Jones’ in 
which the characters of Tom and Master Blifil are first 
contrasted, and the opinions of Mr. Thwackum clash 
with those of Mr. Square. And at the end of the first 
chapter of ‘Richard Feverel’ we find Meredith 
writing 
Sir Austin considered that the schools were corrupt, and 
maintained that young lads might by parental vigilance be 
kept pretty secure from the Serpent until Eve sided with him: 


a period that might be deferred, he said. He had a system 
of education for his son. How it worked we shall see. 


The theory that you can trace your hero’s character 
and fortunes to his upbringing is, in fine, like so many 
of our newest discoveries, part of the grand tradition 
of the orthodox English novel. Miss Syrett equips it 
with a contemporary dress, but finds it full of the old 
difficulties. Mr. Tilden, for his part, does not have to 
bother about difficulties. He is frankly writing farce, 
in whose dictionary there is no such word as impossible. 
Master Freddie Tantruss, ‘‘ the boy who had been 
brought up exclusively on affirmations,’’ is not ex- 
pected to be a decadent: he is only expected to be a 
nuisance. 


Mr. Podd said, gently, ‘‘ I feel strongly, Mrs. Tantruss, 
that some of your ideas as to the usual repression of children 
are correct. At the same time, would it not be possible to let 
Freddie express himself in one room, and let us express 
ourselves in another? ”’ 

“I wish Freddie always to feel that he is a free, living 
Part of the great Whole,”’ said Mrs. Tantruss, firmly. 


She could not simultaneously spare the Podd and spoil 
the child. Her vagaries, however, are only a small 
part of Mr. Tilden’s theme. He has a lot of butts— 
all the people who entertain ideas that are labelled, 
according to the point of view, ‘‘ cranky ’”’ or ‘‘ ad- 
vanced.’’ His method is somewhat mixed, for he hovers 
between the genuine devotee who suffers disillusion and 
the pompous pretender who helps to provide it. His 


* gentle millionaire, who collects a little group of soaring 


souls to tour—and tell—the world, is a most engaging 
person, if somewhat more imbecile than one has noticed 
millionaires to be; whereas Mr. Loasby, the minister 
who asks everybody to call him Joe (‘‘ It is a small 
matter, but it is part of my manumission from sacer- 
dotalism’’), is really horrid. The introduction— 
through a misunderstanding—of Miss Frale, whose pro- 
fession is indicated by her name, goes beyond the limits 
of legitimate fooling. When asked to state her ‘‘ walk 
of life,’ she writes that it is ‘‘ on the right-hand side 
of Broadway, going down-town, between Twenty-third 
and Forty-second Streets.’’ That is the sort of joke 
that is no joke ; but it is only in rare instances that Mr. 
Tilden departs either from good humour or from good 
taste. His central idea, of bringing his party up 
against reality by marooning them on a desert island, is 
too slight for the length of his book; but he is a real 
humorist, with an eye for character and a turn for 
sentiment, and is never less than readable. 

Miss Syrett appears at the beginning of her new 
book to be the same sort of humorist, only a little 
better. The description of the Seymours’ home life, 
the schoolroom, with its blackboard dado and its frieze 


such as ‘‘ Be earnest in endeavour”; the discipline 
exercised with the weapon of ‘‘ grave, sorrowful re- 
proach ’’—it is all true enough to life, and, if easy to 
do, at least well done. That there is something 
peculiarly provocative to other people about those who 
cultivate the Higher Thought is certain. They are 
probably no sillier than the rest of us; their weak 
point is not silliness, that universal human charac- 
teristic, but the assumption of wisdom. They are 
patient with us, and that we will not bear. Moreover, 
there is something about ‘‘ causes ’’—even the most 
admirable—which attracts the sort of people most likely 
to do harm to any cause: it is perhaps the law of com- 
pensation. Miss Syrett’s picture of the cultured and 
progressive home is both amusing and depressing. It 
is never mere caricature, but, all the same, it does not 
in amy way prepare us for the serious developments 
which fill the remainder of her book. Priscilla, the 
healthy, hearty, normal child, who has all along kicked 
against the pricks of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,’’ turns 
out not to be the daughter of her ostensible mother at 
all: Caia, the morbid child, crowns a career of 
neurotics with cocaine and suicide. As a lesson in the 
results of education, this is inadequate; for it suggests 
that not education, but only heredity is of importance. 
Yet Caia’s heredity was, in fact, quite good; and we 
are more or less invited to attribute her downfall to the 
education which had no effect at all upon Priscilla. 
Disentangled from the suggestion that there are clearer 
reasons than exist in real life for the varieties of human 
temperament, these two girls are very well drawn. I 
regret the cocaine : it is melodramatic, unnecessary and 
distracting. As a study in sexual morbidity, Caia is 
much more interesting than as a drug-taker. Her 
hysterical and quickly-changing affections, her pas- 
sionate pursuit of a man with whom, once she has 
secured him, she refuses to consummate the marriage, 
her greeds and apathies and jealousies, cohere into a 
convincing unity. Miss Syrett is successful, too, in pre- 
senting the one action of Priscilla’s which seems most 
improbable: she shows how mere exhaustion can 
betray the heart into the illusion that it has ceased to 
love, when actually it has only ceased to respond for 
the moment to love’s manifestations: here is an 
instance of an almost incredible act made credible by 
the illumination of understanding. Altogether, a very 
readable book, which would have deserved a much 
better word if it had not made concession to cheap 
effects and short cuts. 


‘Morry’ is exasperating and astounding. As a 
novel it is so bad that it scarcely needs discussion ; yet 
there is behind it enough brain to furnish forth a dozen 
of the sort of competent, usual novel that is called 
good. The only character in it that can be said to 
belong to life at all is the hero, Morry, the Jewish 
lawyer, politician, and Attorney-General: the rest are 
either lay-figures or nightmares. But Morry himself is 
studied with extraordinary sympathy and skill. Mr. 
Elson tells us about this remarkable man’s intellectual 
power. He weakly tries to prove it by instances. He 
shows us Morry conducting cases. He gives the actual 
speeches, the repartees, the examinations and cross- 
examinations. They are all somewhat feeble. If that 
sort of thing passes for intellectual power at the bar, 
law must be an easy profession to excel in. But, 
amazingly, Mr. Elson does, in direct defiance of the 
evidence provided by himself, make one feel that Morry 
is remarkable. Such of the “‘ cases ’’ as are not heavily 
legal are delightfully exciting. The changes of mood 
and interest are so numerous and incoherent as to be 
grotesque. But some of the crimes are reconstructed 
with a most attractive thoroughness and ingenuity. 
Mr. Elson’s knowledge of the world is wide and 
various. His gifts are many, yet not so many that he 
can afford to spill them about as he does here. He can 


draw character—but, for the most part, won’t. He 
can write an almost first-rate detective story—and 
wastes our time and his own in dull oratory and duller 
facetiousness. I venture to predict that he may con- 


decorated with ‘‘ short mottoes of ethical significance,”’ 


solidate his powers and do something worth while. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


in The Times the account of three or four con- 

versations on English literature in a Persian 
garden will be as glad as I am to have them, with 
others of the same kind, in a permanent form. Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson has just issued them (Chapman and 
Dodd, 3s. 6d. net) under the title of ‘ A Persian Critic,’ 
with an introduction by Mr. Colin Hurry, vouching for 
the existence of the remarkable man whose opinions 
are the foundation of this book. For my part, Mr. 
Hurry’s story of the little Persian scribe with its tragic 
epigram is worth the price of the book alone, and 
Bahram needs no vouching for, nor do his opinions in 
the main. The conversation on poetry settled that 
question for me—it is so exactly the position of a 
foreigner, for whom the matter of poetry far out- 
balances the perception of form. How many years does 
it take anyone to arrive at an appreciation of the form 
of Virgil or Racine, or, to take a later example, of 
Mallarmé? And while Bahram is quite right in saying 
that some of our best poetry is written by minor poets, 
it is characteristic that the only verse he quotes is 
from Sir Richard Burton’s Kasidah. And the criticism 
of Wilde is so far off the mark as to be valueless : his 
‘“ exceptional courage, independence, strength of will, 
and masculinity of behaviour ’’ were those of a privi- 
leged buffoon who believed he could never be called to 
accouat. Some of the opinions in the book are less 
Oriental: they have evidently been modified in their 
passage to us, but they lose nothing of brilliance in 
Mr. Pearson’s hand. It is an outstanding performance. 


; GOOD many people who read some months ago 


* * 


The relics of old London are disappearing one by 
one without any aid of the Bishop of London and his 
friends. Only this week, prompted by the reading of 
a new book, I turned off Ludgate Hill to the right to 
look at a piece of the Roman Wall which I had not 
seen for many years. But I could not find it, and the 
constable on duty had never heard of it. At last I 
discovered that it had been destroyed in the course of 
building a new bank, and no memorial of its place 
remained. The Rev. E. G. O’Donoghue, whose book 
on ‘ Bridewell Hospital, Palace, Prison, Schools’ 
(Bodley Head, 21s. net) I refer to above, has prevented 
the chance of any such forgetfulness for Bridewell. 
Nothing of it is left but the name and the estates, now 
mainly devoted to education. The author traces the 
history of the site from 971, when it was part of the 
‘* London Fen,’’ to 1515, when Henry VIII. began to 
build his palace there, finishing it in 1523, though he 
soon abandoned it for Hampton Court. It was used 
as an Ambassadors’ lodging, till in 1556 it was handed 
over to the City as a House of Correction. Part of it 
was destroyed by the Great Fire, but a considerable 
amount of it was still standing a century ago. All 
sorts of historic memories cluster round it; the divorce 
of Katharine of Aragon, Holbein and his portraits, 
Congregationalist, Jesuit, and Quaker prisoners. The 
author has spared no pains in making his book an 
authentic history of Bridewell down to the coming of 
the Stuarts, and his pleasant discursive style makes it 


easy reading. 
* * 


Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, in compiling ‘The Say- 
ings of Queen Elizabeth ’ (Bodley Head, 16s. net), has 
apparently been struck by the discovery that Froude 
was very careless, or worse, in his quotations, and 
devotes many pages of his introduction to prove it. I 
don’t agree with the cover that ‘‘ his controversial intro- 
duction, directed against the reputation of Froude as an 
historian, is a valuable contribution to the subject.’’ It 


proves nothing more than what Prof. Pollard had ad- 
mirably said, that Froude ‘“‘never understood the 
sanctity of inverted commas,”’ which Mr. Chamberlin 
himself quotes with a remark that shows a curious 
ignorance of the kind of book ‘‘the more serious. 
minded public ’’ read. A conspiracy of silence to pre- 
serve Froude’s reputation for accuracy certainly did 
not exist in his lifetime—Freeman and his pupils took 
good care of that—and it has not grown up since, 
With all his minor inaccuracies, Froude was a great 
historian and a great writer, and it approaches folly to 
endeavour to raise the reputation of Elizabeth by decry- 
ing the value of such statesmen as Burghley to put 
Leicester in his place. The ‘ Sayings’ include a large 
number of letters, and I could wish that Mr. Chamber- 
lin had in all cases given his authority. The book is 
well produced, has illustrations of two fine miniatures, 


and no index. 
* * * 


It is no easy thing to write the story of the founder 
of the Jesuits. The Order has never, from its first 
days till now, been able to exist without arousing fierce 
opposition and strenuous partisanship, and no writer 
can escape the necessity of taking sides to some extent. 
An American author, Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, has 
recently published a biography of ‘ Ignatius Loyola’ 
(Macmillan, 15s. net), which is undoubtedly the best 
that has appeared in English up to the present. It is 
written with considerable independence of judgment, 
and is based on a study of the original authorities for 
the saint’s life, though with a certain looseness of style 
typified by the misquotation, ‘‘ the means justify the 
end,’’ of the well-known charge against Jesuit teaching. 
Mr. Sedgwick’s picture of Loyola as representing the 
revolt of medieval Christianity against the Renaissance 
rather than the Lutheran Reformation is probably 
correct; the account of the evangelistic work of his 
early career and the troubles it brought upon him throw 
light on the religious condition of Spain in the sixteenth 
century. Loyola is one of the three great incarnations 
of the Spanish spirit, and it is well to have a full account 
of his career and those of his early disciples, even if we 
have to put up with a modicum of commonplace reflec- 


tions on the subject. 
* * 


King George II. is reported to have said that ne 
didn’t like ‘‘ boetry ’’ and he didn’t like ‘‘ bainting ’’; 
modern ethnologists have little use for the word “‘ Celt ”’ 
or for the word ‘‘ Aryan,’’ Professor Gilbert Slater, 
who has just written on ‘The Dravidian Element in 
Indian Culture’ (Benn, ros. 6d.), is severe on the 
Indian theory that they are ‘‘ Aryans’* and that their 
religion and culture are ‘‘ Aryan.’’ The name can only 
be used for the horde of mounted invaders from the 
North-West, who introduced the Sanscrit language 
into India. All the peculiar religious customs of India 
—caste, Brahmanism, etc.—are parts of the Dravidian 
culture, and most of the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
even speaking Sanscrit languages, are Dravidian by 
race, that is to say, offshoots of the Mediterranean 
stock. The Indo-Germanic language—of which 
Sanscrit and Lithuanian are nearest the original form— 
seems, the author suggests, to be essentially the lan- 
guage of the primitive trade route between Mesopo- 
tamia and the Baltic, vid the Black Sea—the language 
of those traders in amber who began the trade of the 
prehistoric civilizations. Professor Slater has written 
a very interesting book, which adds a little cumulative 
evidence to the theory of Professor Elliot Smith, and 
testifies to the influence it has exerted in promoting 


research. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’SLIST. 


BIOGRAPHIES & REMINISCENCES. 
CUS. By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., 
eee. With Portrait. 15s. net. 
THE TREFOIL : ARCHBISHOP BENSON AT 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE, LINCOLN AND 
TRURO. By A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 
THE ENGLISH, 1909-22. By FRANK FOX. 9s. n. 
EGO; OR THE PATH OF LIFE. By LORD 
CASTLETOWN, K.P. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY of my LIFE. By the Rt. Hon. 
SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. Portrait. 6s. net. 


TWO GREAT NAVAL MEN. 


LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR WILSON, 
Admiral of the Fleet, V.C. By ADMIRAL 
SIR EDWARD BRADFORD, K.C.B. 12s. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WM. WHITE, K.C.B. 
By FREDERIC MANNING. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE IDEAL GIFT for BOYS and GIRLS. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. 
THE PERSONAL JOURNALS OF CAPTAIN 
R. F. SCOTT, R.N., C.V.O., ON HIS JOURNEY 
TO THE SOUTH POLE. With an Introduction 
by SIR J. M. BARRIE, Bart. With a Map and 


16 Photogravures. 


BEARING of COAT-ARMOUR by LADIES. 


By CHARLES A. H. FRANKLIN, M.R.C.S. | 


Eng., F.S.A. Scot. With 10 Plates, 4 in Colour, 
and over 100 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


A Delightful Gift Book. 
THREE OF THEM. 
By A. CONAN YLE. 


With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Three more entirely delightful children are not to be 
found anywhere, and Sir Arthur’s loving penetration of 
the mysteries of the child mind is almost unique. . . . 
A delectable trio.”—Referee. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT 
OF IDEALS in the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

By the REV. R. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. 6s. n. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By the 
REV. CANON GLAZEBROOK, D.D. 6s. net. 


NEW & RECENT 7s. 6d. net FICTION. 
MAUD DIVER’S 


New Indian Romance. 


LONELY FURROW. 


The Seventh Large Impression is now called for. 
7s. 6d. net. - 


THE WHITE FLAG. GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 
DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON. BENNET COPPLESTONE. 
VAGARIES OF TOD & PETER. _L. ALLEN HARKER. 
ROSAMUND. By LORD GORELL. 
BRACKEN & THISTLEDOWN. _By R. W. MACKENNA. 
THE SHORELESS SEA. MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES. 
THE BULLYNS. MARGARET BURNE. 
AS THE WHIRLWIND PASSETH. MARY GAUNT. 
A SOCIETY ADVENTURESS. _ByS. T. FELSTEAD. 
TOYS. By H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK. 


7s. 6d. net. | 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE MAHATMA LETTERS TO 
A. P. SINNETT. 


From the MAHATMAS M. and K. H. 
Transcribed, compiled, and with an Introduction 
by A. T. BARKER. Cloth. 21s. net. 

The publication of this unique collection of original letters 
from the Teachers of Madame Blavatsky—the Founder of the 
Theosophical Society—marks an epoch, and is of profound 
significance to all Students of Theosophy and Occultism. The 
letters have been transcribed verbatim from the originals in the 


possession of Mr. Sinnett’s executors, and without omission of 
any kind. 


PICTURESQUE CHINA— 


Architecture, Landscape, Life of the People 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
This will be found to be a very interesting and artistic 


work for those who know their China, and for others also to 
whom this great and beautiful country is as an unknown land. 


BALLADS OF A BEACHCOMBER 


By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN, Author of 
“* The Spell of the Tropics.” Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
The ballads are full of haunting sadness with a full flavour 
of dark deeds under the Southern Seas. Their setting for the 
most part lies actually in South America and Panama, the lands 
of romance and sun which seem so desirable from these distant 


shores. 


ROBERT BROWNING: 


Poet and Philosopher. 1850-1889 
By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this second volume the author continues her biographical 
criticism of the great Poet, the first volume of which was 
published under the title of “ Robert Browning: the Poet and 
the Man. 1833—1846.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 


His new novel 


THE ROVER 


7s. 6d. net, 


Is in t demand at all Bookshops and Libraries. Also a 
Pocket Thin Paper Edition, 7s. Gd. net. Pocket Editions of 
his earlier works, ALMAYER’S FOLLY, AN OUTCAST OF THE 
ISLANDS, TALES OF UNREST, are now available in Unwin's 
Cabinet Library. Cloth 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Rasil Blackwell Herbert = Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hod; Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hatchiason Sampson Low 
Dent arrold ya Blount 
Fisher Uawin ohn Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’® and ad- 
dressed to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay REviEw, 9, King 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equai merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 93.- 


WHAT HAVE WE HERE? TWO OLD ROMANCES, TRULY! 
SOME THINK THEIR AUTHOR WON HIS FAME UNDULY. 


In bygone days on many a hill it stood. 

Gives shelter to the creatures of the wood. 

Heard you its cry, so like a mocking scream? 

A thousand years of peace! Seductive dream! 
Curtail a plant to pharmacists well known. 

A natural defender of the throne. 

Apt to attack us when we put to sea. 

From its assaults safe may our sleeping be! 

Each one secured, sir, will increase our number. 
10. In arctic regions doth the waters cumber. 

11. I do not trust the tidings that he gave us. 

12. Had much; all coveted. From greed God save_us! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 91. 
THESE KNOW, LAKE LEMAN, THY FAIR SHORES WHO KNOW. 


Has skill to ease the torments of the toe. 

Honey from many a bloom it hovering sips. 

O fool, to pass a devil through your lips! 

His spots it is that make him hard to spot. 

Sir, in a low one you will find it hot. 

Here, too, the temperature is often high. 

Coins old and rare he’ll very gladly buy. 
This creature you may off Newfoundland fish up. 
Curtail, and then once more behead, a bishop 

10. Throned high in glory brighter than the sun. 
11. A Libyan city, plainly three in one. 

12. Agile, though small—but few can ‘‘ make tracks’? faster. 
13. A Turkish title—sometimes sir or master. 


ere? 


Solution of Acrostic No. 91. 


C hiropodis T 

H awkmot H 

I nebriat E! ' ‘Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 

L eopar D the ingredient is a devil.'’—Othello, ii. 3. 

L_atitud E 

Oo ve N 

N umismatis T 

Cc o 2 Derives its name (properly Tripolis) from 
LA Ud the three ancient Carthaginian cities, 

S eraphi M Sabrata, Oea, and Leptis a. 

T fF 

L tim D 

ffend I 


Solution to Double Acrostic No. 90, 
e F arious 


N 
Oo 
s 
¢ 
E 
T  yphoo 
E 
I 
P 
S 
U 
M 
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Acrostic No. o1.—The winner is Mr. H. M. Va 
Llangoedmore, Cardigan, who has selected as his prize ‘The 
Prince Vaden gad y O. P. Gilbert, published by Fisher Unwin 
and revie in our columns on December 1. Forty-one other 
competitors named this book, thirty asked for ‘The Talking 
Woman,’ ten for ‘The Imperturbable Duchess,’ nine for 
‘ Britain’s Life-boats,’ &c., &c. 

Correct solutions were also received from W. Anderson, R. 
H. Keate, Varach, C E. C., Miss Kelly, Shorne Hill, J. H. 
Cracroft, W. Sydney Price, C. H. Burton, Bordyke,’ Mrs. 
Mottram, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, K. A. Jones, Met, ’acqua 
A S. MacNalty, Trelaw, Eyhil, Trike, M. B. Hughes, C, }. 
Warden, N. O. Sellam, M. Story, nae Duke, Tallow, Margaret, 
M. Kingsford, XIX, Mrs. Eastwood, Spican, Pelican, Dr. 
Wm. C. Sillar, Vic, Iago, John Lennie, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Madge, Merton, Coque, P. Cooper, Arthur Mills, Mrs, Culley, 
C. E. P., Boskerris, Hetrians, Pen, St. Ives, Old Mancunian, 
B. Brewster, Tyro, C. O. R., C. R. Price, H. L. Richardson, 
Phylax, and F. I. Morcom. 


One Licut Wrone: Lilian, Corbridge, Captain Mitchell, 
J. P. Prior, W. T. Woodfield, Mrs. Fardell, Mrs. Kelsall, I, 
C. Brown, Monks Hill, Mrs. W. H. Myers, Doric, Gunton, 
Stucco, Mrs, E. H. Bell, C. A. S., Mrs. M. Smith Spark, Jurgen, 
E. Barrett, R. W. Jepson, F. M. Petty, Nora H. Boothroyd, 
Malvolio, The Pelhams, Bunny, Felix, Diamond, Still Waters, 
Mrs. D. Leete, Stonehurst, Oakapple, Albert E. K. Wherry, 
Barberry, Stellenbosch, Puss, Chantry, Dolmar, Nellie Parker, 
Mrs. J. Butler, M. B., Menstrien, Roid, Quis, and Peter. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Gay, Jeff, Rho Kappa, Cabbage, Mater. 
familias, Snabo, Ludus, G. T., Miss Lilian A. Cowell, M. A. S. 
McFarlane, Glossex, Baitho, E. Greenfield, and Carlton. Alj 
others more. 


For Light 6 (of No. 91) Oman is accepted. 

C. R. P.—Correction received too late. 

F. I. M.—Cannot trace receipt of solution to No. &%. 

No. 89.—Two Lights wrong : Margaret, Pelican. 

No. go.—Correct: Dolomite. One Light wrong: W. L. S. 

CARLTON AND TRELAW.—I can acknowledge no such rule, 
nor do I see how it can be known to be “universal.” An 
Acrgstic Editor might obviously correct a solution without 
telling anyone! If a prize is offered for the solution of a chess 
problem, it will certainly go to one who sends the correct solu- 


tion. Conceivably, the author’s might be incorrect, while 
another way of doing it might be found. 


You 
might as well 
have the 
best— 


“ The Stradivarius of Pianofortes” 


At the reduced price of 238 gns.,.for a Baby Grand 
and 166 gns. for an Upright a BLUTHNER represents 
by far the greatest piano value now obtainable. 


A few reconditioned used Pianos indistinguishable 
from new pianos are just now available at substan- 
tially lower prices. Deferred payments accepted. 


BLUTHNER & CO. LIMITED 
7-13 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


IN THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Rev. WILFRED L. KNOX 


This book is a brilliant contribution from the 
pen of a well-krown Anglo-Catholic to the 
most critical controversy in the Church of 
England to-day. Mr. Knox explains the origin 
of the Catholic idea and traces its develop- 
ment in the Middle Ages. He describes the 
purpose and achievements of the Reformation, 
and points to the survival of Catholicism in 
the Church of England, showing how it was 
obscured by the spiritual lethargy of the 18th 
Century and revived in the Oxford Movement. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., Publishers, LONDON 


will be written millions of 

fer’ times this Christmas with mil- 

lions of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 

Pens. As you write your Christmas 

greeting let it be a reminder that the gift to 

Suempeny it should be a Waterman’s Ideal Pen, 

ift that will prove useful 365 days in the year. 

aterman’s Ideal is easy to send to any part of 

the world. Wherever your friend may be, the 

postman will deliver the neat little packet safely 
and expeditiously. 


Types: ” Type from Silver and Gold. 
12/6; “* Safety from 17/6; Nibs to suit all hands, Every pen 
ing with Patent teed. 
Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; Stationers and Jewellers. 
No. ., 32/6; No. 58, The Book ” free on 


Send a bottle of Waterman’s Ideal INK with your “ Gift ” Pen. 


L.G. Sloan, Ltd., Tbe Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


FROM THE LIST OF 


H.M. STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 
AND PROGRESS OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCILS set up in accordance with 
the Recommendations of the Committee 
on Relations between Employers and 
Employed. The “ Whitley’ Committee, 
1917- ae 5s. (5s. 3d.) 
rt shows that the Councils have established 

a. , on ves a place in the i ial structure of the 


me” and carry within them possibilities of the 
highest importance for the future relations between 


employers and employed. 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL . 
STATISTICS. 1s. (1s. 23d.) 

This volume, which has been prepared at the instance 
of the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official 


Statistics, is intended as a general guide to the Statistics 
publications. It is divided into 


pean in current official 
two pa 


List of Publications con Statistics 
severall 


(2) A subject ‘leis to the Volumes included in (1). 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. The Annual Report for the year 
1922 of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

“It is the most constructive and oe = 


document which has yet emerged from the 
department of the Board of Education.”—Lancet. 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
1923. Summary of Conclusions. Ga (eid) 


REPORT ON NATIONAL UNEMPLOY- 

MENT INSURANCE TO JULY, 1923. 

3s. (3s. 6d.) 

With a Short Account of the Out-of-Work Donation | 
Scheme (November, —— March, 1921) and 

_ “ Eminently worth reading, especially at present 

in Popular about the ‘dole’ are 


time."—Morning Post. 
clearly dealt with.” Daily ews. 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH, 1922-3. Report of the Committee 


of the Privy Council. Cmd. 1937. 
4s. (4s. 2d.) 


“This Report is of more than usual interest, and 


All prices are net and those in parentheses include postage. 


May be obtained y bookseller or directly fr 
ihe Sele Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Imperial House, 
28, Abingdon Street, 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. 
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7 ez, the volume and variety of the work which has been 
done and is proceeding under its direction and with 
its aid." —Times. 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning 


TOCK Exchange markets show a good deal of 
S adaptability to the new conditions created by the 

issue of the General Election. At first, everything 
went flat. A curious depression overhung the House : 
it was as though a blanket lay heavily upon the general 
sentiment. Real flatness developed in some parts of 
the House as it became apparent that the Unionists 
were being smitten hip and thigh by Labour and, to 
a lesser degree, by the Liberals. The House, however, 
has managed to throw off the worst of its depression, 
and prices are moving back into the positions which 
they occupied before the Unionist slump occurred. The 
trouble is that business continues so patchy. If there 
had been a decisive result to the Election, apart, of 
course, from a Labour success, we might have had 
things really good by now. As it is, semi-stagnation 
rules, and the only people who appear to be doing much 
trade are those who hawk round the markets the beads, 
pearls, pipes, and other luxuries which are supposed 
to be cheap, but probably could be bought quite as 
inexpensively outside the Stock Exchange. 

* * * 


Conditions in Mexico are enough to make sick the 
heart of Mark Tapley himself. It was only a couple 
of months ago that everyone started to talk of a 
permanent settlement in Mexico after the ten years of 
anarchy and restlessness that combined to knock down 
the prices of Mexican securities in wholesale fashion. 
Mexico under Diaz came to be regarded in the Stock 
Exchange as a country which could be trusted to fulfil 
its obligations, but upon the death of that iron-handed 
statesman trouble at once broke out. Nothing seems 
to have gone right since. Time after time hopes have 
been raised of a settlement; hopes that were dashed 
with painful regularity. Then came General Obregon, 
whose real name is said to be O’Brien, and his negotia- 
tions with the United States made affairs cheerful. 

* * * 


Recognition of the country was to have been followed, 
it was hoped, by a substantial loan from the United 
States to Mexico, a loan that would enable Mexico to 
struggle once more to her financial feet. Next month 
payments are to be resumed, according to paper pro- 
gramme, on many of the loans. Whether they will be 
or not appears once more to be on the lap of the gods— 
or rather to depend from the muzzle of the gun. Prices 
have given way during the last week in every descrip- 
tion. Some of the Utility bonds and shares are down 
as much as 5 points. Mexico, from the investor’s point 
of view, is as distressful a country as ever Ireland was. 
The rays of hope are by no means extinguished, but 
the prospects of settlement are, to put it politely, not 
so bright as they seemed to be a couple of months ago. 

* a * 


Hotel shares and tea shares we find in the Stock 
Exchange are being watched with what the newspapers 
call a good deal of attention by the investor who tries 
to look ahead. Hotel shares receive added interest 
from the coming Exhibition next year at Wembley, and 
prices of the principal issues have been run up notice- 
ably during the past few months. Indeed, the improve- 
ment has been such as renders the Stock Exchange 
market a little wary in anticipating much further 
immediate improvement, though Spiers and Pond, 
Savoys, Burlingtons, and several other of the well- 
known hotel companies are deemed to hold scope for 
expansion in prices as the Exhibition time draws nearer. 


that book entailed. 


15 December 1923 


The tea position is sound enough. The compani 
are making huge profits this year, and the next dive 
dend announcements cannot fail to bring refreshment 
and consolation. The ‘‘ heavy ”’ shares are really the 
best, although the speculative mind looks for some. 
thing cheaper, because the latter offers more shares for 
the money. Assams, now at 123, are going to be 
split, and proprietors will receive 100 shares for each 
one share which they now hold. On the splitting, tak. 
ing the present price as the basis, new Assams yj] 
be worth about 25s., and if the company pays 15 per 
cent., as it is expected to do, we shall see the price go 
better. * * * 


Hard upon the heels of our examination of the 
flourishing position occupied by the London electricity 
supply companies comes a rumour—likely to be con- 
firmed during this week-end—that two of the principal 
companies are about to split their shares into the de- 
nomination of 41 each. These two companies, I am 
able to state, are the Charing Cross and the West. 
minster. The price of the shares in the former com- 
pany is about 134 for the £5 shares, while West. 
minsters stand at 10, which is twice their nominal 
value. The latter company paid 12 per cent. last year, 
so that the return on the money at the present price is 6 
per cent. The Charing Cross dividend for 1922 was 
14 per cent., and the yield at 134 is a little over 5 per 
cent. on the money. If the present shares were to be 
split into others of £1 each, Westminsters would 
certainly rise in price. Charing Cross have had some- 
thing of a move during the past few days, and look 
fairly high, although, if the London companies in- 
crease their distributions above the dividends paid in 
1922, there is room for further advance. 

* * * 

The last Stock Exchange settlement in the calendar 
year is always a time of confused movements, and per- 
plexing cross-currents. Prices often move in the direc- 
tion exactly opposite from that which might be reason- 
ably expected, and, to the public eye, there seems to be 
neither rhyme nor reason for a number of the changes 
that occur. It is not everyone who recognizes that there 
are many people who, wishing to swell their bank 
balances at the end of December, throw out a good 
deal of odds and ends of stock which they have been 
accumulating, and for which they have no further 
use. The holders have grown tired of their purchases, 
and think they would prefer to have the money stand- 
ing to their credit in their pass-books rather than 
locked up in disappointing shares. Per contra, people 
who would be buyers of such shares in the ordinary 
way are also desirous of making as fair a show as 
possible for the eye of their bankers on New Year's 
Day, and accordingly they withhold purchases until the 
year has turned. This makes for apparently illogical 
movements in prices, although the cynic would doubt- 
less declare that the Stock Exchange is at no time a 
nursery for logic of any description. 

* * 


The word of warning raised in connection with deal- 
ing in Majorities came soon enough, it may be hoped, 
to prevent readers of a literary weekly journal from 
being involved in the serious losses incurred through 
the unexpected result of the Election. Some of the 
losses represent small fortunes. One man in the Stock 
Exchange, declaring that he had made about £200 
profit by jobbing in Majorities, offered his book con- 
taining the sum, together with twice as much cash, to 
anyone who would relieve him of what responsibilities 
I have not heard whether anyone 


accepted the offer. Janus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 
155, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ACCIDENT FIRE ‘MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 
7, Chancery Lane, 
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Company Meeting 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE 
BA 


NK 


AMALGAMATION PROSPECTS 


The 61st ordinary general meeting of the London and River 
Plate Bank, Limited, was held on December 13. Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont Pease presided, and, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said the amalgamation with the London 
and Brazilian Bank, and the change of title to the Bank of 
London and South America, Limited, would not interfere with 
the continuance of the colloquial title under which each bank 
had been known both in Portuguese and Spanish countries, 
namely, the Banque de Londres. The two banks had come 
together on the lines of a partnership. They would both con- 
tinue to earn their proper proportion of profit, and they would 
both benefit owing to the many economies which, as a com- 
bined concern, they would be able to effect. He believed, 
further, that the amalgamation would be of benefit not only 
to the shareholders, but also to the customers of both banks. 
They would continue exactly as they had done in the past; they 
would go, for the most part, to the same managers and to the 
same premises, and, except for the new name which they could 
see on the door plate, or on their cheques and correspondence, 
they would hardly realise that any change had taken place. 
But they would have the advantage of dealing with a larger and 
more powerful bank, of enhanced importance and prestige, with 
greater connections, and a capacity for extending fuller 
facilities than either of the two banks could have furnished 
separately. 

Referring to the work of the year, he said that the figures 
the directors were able to put before the shareholders were the 
result of a difficult year’s trading, but they reflected, as he 
ventured to prophesy last year, slightly more profitable con- 
ditions. He saw no reason why this upward movement should 
not be continued in the forthcoming year. Their capital and 
reserve figures remained as before, while on the liabilities side 
a welcome increase in the acceptances figure would be noted. 
It was nearly 41,500,000 higher. Merchandise credits were 
also up, and the amount of bills advised, &c., was about 
£500,002 more. The item of current accounts and deposits 
appeared to be lower as compared with last year's figures, but 
this reduction, as was the case with many other items, was the 
result of the lower rates of exchange at which currency had 
been converted into sterling. The currency figures themselves, 
converted at last year’s rate, showed an increase of nearly 
£3,000,000 sterling. The bills for collection showed an in- 
crease of £1,000,000, while rebate of interest showed practically 
no change. On the assets side the cash in hand stood at 
£7,995,613, and showed a reduction of about £3,000,000, largely 
due to the depreciated value of currency as expressed in 
sterling; while the next item, which included bills discounted, 
advances, securities, &c., stood at £28,345,843, and was 
2,400,000 higher than last year. This seemed a e amount 
as compared with their credit accounts, but, apart from their 
bills and advances, it included, amongst other things, short- 
term and other Government investments and acceptances to the 
extent of over £6,000,000, the per contra figure shown amongst 
the liabilities. In the profit and loss account the gross profit, 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
£811,681, an increase of £38,578 over last year, and the charges, 
standing at £648,764, showed a reduction of £16,871. The net 
profit, at £162,917, was £55,449 greater than last year, and 
this further fact must be remembered, that last year’s profits 
were swelled at the expense of the carry-forward. 
lhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
dividend recommended was declared. 
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From the Cellars of the 


CAFE ROYAL 


There are many people who know 
good wines when they drink them, 
but, not having the history and the 
geography and the whole doctrine 
of wine-growing at their finger-tips, 
are unable to select the right wines 
yg certainty from the average 
ist. 

To these the facilities now offered 
for buying direct from the cellars of 
the Café Royal will prove particu- 
larly welcome. As every connoisseur 
knows, these cellars admit onl 
wines of approved breeding ; indeed, 
to be included in the Café Royal 
list is to have passed the severest 
test in its own class that a wine can 
undergo. 

The public may therefore buy from 
the cellars of the Café Royal with 
full confidence in the pedigree and 
quality of the wines now offered, 
most of which (except those recom- 
mended for laying down) may be 
tried in the Restaurant or Grill 
Room. 


Here area few of the Café Royal wines now offered 


Dozen 
bottles 
No. 434 CHAMPAGNE. Veuve Cli 
360/- 
No. 461 CHAMPAGNE. Heidsieck, . 
191 1 
No. 438 CHAMPAGNE. Comte de Valin, 
Carte Blanche 135/- 
No. 547 SPARKLING. FRENCH WINE. Royal 
Ne. 907 BRANDY. Vay 
1872. Bonded for the Café Royal in 1886  630/—- 
No. 788 YY. La Grande Marque, 
Cham; ie, 
No. 786 BRANDY. Fine Champagne, Café Royal 
33 
No. 785 BRANDY. Fine Champagne “ Café 
Royal” 300/- 
Cigars 
No. 3 CALIXTO LOPEZ, “ Nacionales ” 
No. & EL REY DEL MUNDO, “ ” 
No. 24 RAMON MONTET, “ No. 1” 
No. 9 FLOR D’EL MARO, “ Panola” 


half- 


A fuller list of wines will be sent on request. 
Inquiries are invited from Wine Merchants. 


For the information of the 


CAFE ROYAL, 68 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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Company Meeting 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA COMPANY 


THE DAMARALAND CONCESSION 


The annual general meeting of the South-West Africa Co., 
Ltd., was held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, on the 
12th inst., Mr. Edmund Davis, the chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that at the last meeting the directors referred to 
the necessity of prospecting, which was considered to be 
warranted by the mineralization of the territory covered by the 
company’s Damaraland concessions. Expenditure for that pur- 
pose had been continued, and the greater the outlay made the 
more the board had become satisfied that that policy was right. 
The results of the year’s operations were satisfactory evidence 
of that. The Government, realising that the prospecting work 
was in good hands, had extended the company’s exclusive right 
for a further two years—till November 17, 1925. Owing to the 
nature of the work it might be necessary later to apply for a 
still further extension, and the board trusted that the opera- 
tions would be of such a nature as to satisfy the authorities 
that the exploring of the large portion of the territory covered 
by the company’s concessions could not be in better hands. He 
did not like to make forecasts as to future profits, but the 
board saw no reason why they should not state that they looked 
for satisfactory results from the operations of the present 
financial year, which should be reflected in the next profit and 
loss account. He might mention that the British, Colonial, and 
foreign (other than German and Hungarian) investments, which 
stood on June 30 last at £473,762, were on Tuesday last worth 
at middle market prices £455,213. The value of the German 
and Hungarian investments had been reduced by a small 
amount, owing to realizations. Those realizations were necessary 
in order to make sure that the Inland Revenue authorities would 
recognize for income-tax purposes the loss which had been made 
on them. It appeared strange that it should be necessary for 
the company gradually to dispose of those investments for prac- 
tically nothing, and actually to realize a loss before it was 
allowed to set it against profits for income-tax purposes. The 
State, through such securities being sacrificed, would not at 
any time have an opportunity of obtaining the benefit of any 
improvement in values which might take place. In their own 
particular case the sale of investments costing £42,000 for £5 
appeared to be a ridiculous transaction, but they had been 
practically forced to carry it through in order to save the com- 
pany a large sum of income-tax by showing a permanent loss, 
whereas, had the securities been retained and depreciation 
allowed as a loss for income-tax purposes, the loss might eventu- 
ally have proved to be only a temporary one. 

In dealing with the accounts, the Chairman pointed out that 
the profit and loss balance of £78,281 showed a satisfactory 
increase of £17,896 over the figure brought in to the previous 
accounts after deducting the dividend of 64 per cent. paid in 
respect of the period to June 30, 1922. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/= 


Principal Contents. 


THE OUTLOOK. By the Editor. 
THE AMERICAN CUP. By T. W. McAlpine. 


FROM HAMBLE TO HELFORD. 
By Commander C. E. Eldred, R.N. 


SIX-METRE RACING ON THE SOLENT, 1923 
By G. H. Goodricke. 


THE_LESSER 'PORTS X PADSTOW, CAMEL AND 
WADEBRIDGE. By A. G. Goldsmith. 


THE BERMUDIAN RIG. By Johan Anker. 
Reviews, Correspondence, Editorial Notes, Club News, 
The Motor Afloat. 


Published Ist of every month. 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.c3. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - ~- £20,000,000 
ISSUED AND PAID UP CAPITAL 165,592,372 
RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (30th June, 1923)  - 295,905,730 
EDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman, 
HERBERT HAMBLING, Deput puty 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
SIR WILLIAM 


ROBERT ST’ 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


Every description of British and Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,700 Branches in England & Wales 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Head Office: Paris. 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 
Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 
THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 37-39, King William St., London, E.C4. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


Each Sale commencing at One o’Clock precisely :— 


Dec. 17th-18th—Old ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, Modern ETCH- 
INGS and LITHOGRAPHS, compri the property of Sir 
PYERS MOSTYN, late of Talacre, Flintshire; of the late 
WILLIAM NIVEN, Esq., Marlow Marlow; of late 
CHARLES HOLME, Esq.; of M. F. MIDDELTON, | ; of 
Mrs. STUART HOGG, Roxford, Hertford; and o e Sir 
FREDERICK WEDM MORE, 

Dee. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 

selected rtion of the LIBRARY from facies, Herts, 
Sold by Order of the Trustees of the late Earl BROWNLOW; 
also the property of the late HOLME, of the 
late Miss FRANCES ARNOLD or-General F, L 
MARSHALL, 24, Palace Court wis a selection from the 
Library of the late Dr. ARNOLD . Rugby. 


Dec, 19th.—PORCELAIN, POTTERY and FURNITURE, comprising 
the property of M. F. MIDDELTON, Esq. 


On view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Special Appeal for Xmas and the New Year. 


A GOOD WORK IN ORE NEED 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY. UNDED 1989. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
President : THE PRINCE OF W. 


THE ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP AND 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


To Prevent Curtailment of any Branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9, 600 boys have been trained for Civil > eee Emigration. 
1, 100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Gane: and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H, CLAYTO 
Chairman of Ship Committee : HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COP. D. 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says: “I have 


never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 


= 
I 
( 
a Cheques should be made payable to, and sent to— 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘‘ Arethusa’’ Training Ship, 

- 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY. 
DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30, (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


‘* THE INDIAN LOVE LYRICS’’ 
featuring OWEN NARES, CATHERINE CALVERT 
and MALVINA LONGFELLOW. 


‘‘MY AMERICAN WIFE "’ 
featuring GLORIA SWANSON. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
‘BACK HOME AND BROKE ’’ 
featuring THOMAS MEIGHAN and LILA LEE. 


‘*THE JOKER featuring SYD CHAPLIN. 
Felix the Cat and Eve’s Film Review. 
Managing Director: Oswatp Srott. 


Art Galleries 


Vincent Van Gogh Exhibition 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, 10-6. 


“Facts are Stubborn things” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO 
YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRFGA, COLIC and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


LTD., 


YH 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather——use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.i 


Pp and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
London, Freight or Gene E.C. 8 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ 122, Leadenhall Strest, London, E.0. & 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunn 
The aim is to + a sound education to girls on ublic 
School lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the 
age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation 
and entrance to the 
odern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and me 
Playing Field. Riding. Sesto golf links. Safe bathing 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 
A Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Mr. 
DRTHUR STOCKWELL, ELL, Publisher, ndgate 

1 n 9 © reading fees. ypewriting not essenti 
Established 1898. 


T eiston caret AND DUPLICATING of every des- 


crintion carefully and promptly executed at home. 

per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 

words. Translations undertaken. — Miss NANCY 
McFARLANE, “E,” 11 Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others—MSS. quickly and accurately 

copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary 

Secretaries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial 
friendships through the U.C.C., either at home or 
abroad.—For particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., 

Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Vailima” Edit., 26 
vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 
30s. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robin- 

son, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 
vols., £5'5s.: Bon Gaultier Book of "Ballads, illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; ‘Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schlie- 
mann’s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 
1875, 30s.; Troja, Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Homer’s Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems 
ewels, 1917, 21s.; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, 
ivorno, 1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s. : 
George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., 5s.; Schiller’s 
Works in German. 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Green’s 
History English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, 
£3 3s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 
£2 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; 
Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s 
Masng Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Cata- 
logue, 1 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds 
of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baxer’s 
Great Booxsnop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, etc., to be like new. Deseriptive Price 

List free or send garments for estimate, or we collect. 
LONDON TURNING COMPANY (Dept. “H”), 16 Chard- 
more Road, London, N.16. Telephone: Dalston 4777. 
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Wisdom 


The wise man does not judge a 
tobacco by the price he pays. He 
measures value by the amount 
of pleasure and contentment he 
obtains from each ounce. That is 
why he smokes Three Nuns—cool, 
soothing, slow in burning, dustless, 
trouble-free. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 
\ Sold everywhere in the following packings :— es \ \ 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 Pur 
e Virginia Tobacco 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 - - Tins—4/8 D 
SS Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 1 O for 6 
S Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36, 
WN St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 791 
\ | 


AS 


t 

“ He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the f 

knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all of us.”—DICKENs. i 

Will you keep this Christmas well by helping the blind— . 
those to whom all the colour and glow, and in many cases, 

the comfort and peace, of Christmas are denied P : 

The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institution ” 

of its kind in the world, and its activities deal with the blind from . 

babyhood to old age. By helping the National Institute you give 0 

the fullest and most lasting assistance to the blind community . 

as a whole. | G 

tiv 

3 To the Hon. Treasurers: ca 

Please include in your Christmas | NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND K 

e nal : (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) ; 

ona to 224-6-8, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 

‘on im aid of the work of the National Instiane. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Taz Saturpay Review, Lip, 9 King Street, Covent Garden _— : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
Paul, in the County of London, by St, Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal Street, December 15, 1923. 


ingsway, W.C.2. 
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